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LIFE or Sir HENRY VANE, 


WITH AN ELEGANT HEAD, 


IR HENRY VANE, who made 

a confiderable figure in the laft 
century, was the eldeft fon of Sir 
Henry Vane, of Hadlow, in Kent. 
He was born about the year 1612, 
and received his education at Weft- 
minfter-fchool. When he attained 
to the age of fixteen, he was admit- 
ted a gentleman commoner of Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford; and after this 
he refided fome time in France and 
Geneva, from the latter of which he 
brought back with him a ftrong pre- 
judice againft the government and 
liturgy of the church of England, 
His father, then‘controller of the 
houfehold, and a privy counfellor 
to King Charles I. was extremely 
angry at his entertaining fuch prin- 
ciples: and it being fuggeited to the 
king that the heir of a confiderable 
family had conceived a diflike to the 
ceremonies of the church, Bifhop 
Laud, in conformity with his ma- 
jefty’s wifhes, took him feverely to 
talk; and though he feemed to treat 
Vou, IX, 





him gently at firft, he concluded 
harfhly enough again{ft him in the 
end: but in what manner we are 
not exattly informed. 

Finding himfelf therefore uncom- 
fortable at home, and being of a 
giddy difpolition, he joined himfeif, 
in 1634, to fome non-conformifts, 
and went over to the infant colony 
of New England, in America, which 
at that time was a receptacle for dif- 
contented minds, and filled with 
— who profeffed almo't every 

ind of religion. His father was at 
firft averfe to his taking this voyage; 
but the king being intormed of his 
fon’s inclination, obliged him to 
confent to his being abjent for three 
years. His defign, as he pretended, 
was to begin a fettlement on the 
banks of the river Conneéticut. 

He had {carcely landed, when his 
abilities »ccommended him tonotice, 
and at the next eleétion of magif- 
trates for the colony of Maflachutlets, 
he was cholfen governor, As: he 
was, 
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was, however, a hot-headed young 
man, without experience, and an 
enthufiaftic rigid puritan, he created 
amongit the people a thoufand {cru- 
ples of confcience, of which they had 
never before entertained any idea. 
He openly efpoufed the Antinomian 
do&rines, and gave fo much encou- 
ragement to thofe preachers who 
{pread them, as might have occafion- 
ed fome difturbance, had not the 
fober thinking part of the inhabi- 
tants, obferving his conduét, con- 
certed fuch meafures amongft them- 
felves as put an end to his govern- 
ment at the next eleétion. 

Some time after he returned pri- 
vately to England, about 1639, and 
feeming then to be much reformed 
from his extravagancies, he married, 
with his father’s approbation, Mifs 
Frances Wray, a lady of a refpe&table 
family in Lincolnfhire. Through 
his father’s influence with Algernon 
Percy, Farl of Northumberland, 
who at that time was Lord High 
Admiral of England, he was about 
the fame period joined with Sir Wil- 
liam Ruffel in the office of trea- 
furer of the navy, a place of con- 
fiderable truft and profit. Having 
foon rifen into notice on account of 
his talents and abilitics, he was 
chofen by the burgeffcs of the town 
of Kingfton upon Hull one of their 
reprefentatives in the parliament, 
which met at Weftmintter, April 
13, 1640, and again in the long 
parliament, which began on the gd 
of November the fame year. 

In June, 1640, he received the 
honour of knighthood from King 
Charles I.; but thinking both his 
father and himfelf ill ufed by the 
court,* he oppofed Charles and all 
his meafures with the utmott viru- 
Jence. 

During the Earl of Strafford’s 
trial, he communicated a very ma- 


terial paper, which he privately took 
from his father’s ftudy. This paper 
contained the following words, ref. 
pefting the war with Scotland— 
*¢ Borrow 100,000/. of the city of 
“ London; go on vigoroufly to levy 
“ fhip-money ; your majéfty having 
% tried the affe&tion of your people, 
* you are abfolved ol loofe from 
“all rule of government, and to do‘ 
‘what power will admit. Your 
“ majefty having tried all ways, and 
“ being refufed, fhall be acquitted 
“before God and man. And you 
* have an army in Ireland that you 
‘© may employ to reduce this kingdom 
* to obedience, for I am confident 
6 the Scots cannot hold out five 
* months,” What was accounted 
the moft criminal in thefe words 
was the propofal of bringing an army 
out of Ireland to reduce ¢hzs kingdom 
to obedience; by which the Earl’s 
enemics underftood England: but if 
he {poke any fuch words, he plainly 
meant Scotland, which was then in 
a ftate of rebellion; for, as he {aid 
in his defence, how could the word 
this vealonably imply England, be. 
caufe England was not out of the 
way of obedience, and becaufe there 
never was the leaft intention of land- 
ing the lrifh army in that country, 
On the 26th of February, 1640-1, 
Sir Henry carried up to the Houfe 
of Lords the articles of-impeachment 
againft Archbifhop Laud; and in 
June, 1643, he was nominated one 
of the allembly of divines. The fol- 
lowing month he was appointed one 
of the commiffioners of parliament 
to Scotland, to negociate a treaty 
with that nation, and to engage them 
in the intereft and fervice of parlia- 
ment. Thefe commiffioners fet out 
on the goth of July, and arrived at 
Leith on the 22d of September fol- 
lowing. Sir Henry, on his return 
to London, made a report of all 
‘their 


* The father was difpleafed becaufe Sir Thomas Wentworth had oppofed his being 
made Secretary of State; and the fon, becaufe the faid Sir Thomas wifhed to be created 
Baron of Raby, in the diocele of Durham, an eftate belonging to the Vane family, an 
honour which Sir Henry expected for himfelf: fuch are often the caufes of oppofition 
to court meafures, and comlcquently of what too often is dignified with the title of 


patriotifa.. 
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their proceedings to the Houfe of 
Commons. He, among the rett, 
took the covenant, which was in- 
deed principally his contrivance, on 
the 22d of September, and fub- 
{cribed it next to Oliver Cromwell. 
About this time he found means to 
fupplant Sir William Ruffel, and to 
get himfelf appointed fole treafurer 
of the navy, which place he held till 
the firft wars between the Englifh 
andthe Dutch. While in“that of- 
fice he fhewed, as we are told, a 
very uncommon example of honour 
and integrity. The fees being then 
four-pence in the pound, which, on 
account of the war, amounted to 
little lefs than 30,000l, a year, Sir 
Henry confidered this fum as too 
much for a fubje&t, and generoufly 
gave up the sean he had for life 
from King Charles I, to the parlia- 
ment, and requefted only 2000l, a 
ear for an agent, whom he had 
ae up to the bufinefs, fuffering the 
remainder to go to the public. This 
was accordingly done, and the cuf- 
tom of giving a fixed falary to the 
perfon who holds that office has 
continued ever fince. 

About the beginning of the year 
1645, he was one of the commil- 
fioners from the parliament at the 
treaty of Uxbridge, and he was pre- 
fent in the fame capacity at the Ifle 
of Wight, but he always profeffed 
himfelf an enemy to peace. 

Having been always unfettled in 
matters of religion, when the Inde- 
pendents {prung up he declared him- 
{elf one of their leaders, and after- 
wards vecred about with every new 
wind of doétrine, becoming in fuc- 
ceflion Prefbyterian, Independent, 
Anabaptift, Fifty - Monarchyman, 
&e. &e. 

In June, 1649, he was one of the 
commiffioners fent to the army to 
acquaint them what the parliament 
had done for their fatisfaction, and 
to perfuade them to comply with the 
wilhes of that body. It does not, 
however, appear that he had any 
fhare in the king’s trial or death; 
lyit after thefe events he was onc of 


the moft zealous partifans of the 
commonwealth. 

In 1649, and the three following 
years, he was appointed one of the 
council of ftate ; and in 1652 he was 
for fome time prefident of that 
council, being then alfo one of the. 
commilfioners of the navy. To- 
wards the latter end of the year 1651 
he had been nominated one of the 
commiffioners fent to Scotland, in 
order to introduce the Englifh go- 
vernment there, and to cfleét an 
union between the two kingdoms ; 
but Sir Henry, for his part, fowed 
only diffenfion among the contend- 
ing parties of the clergy in that 
country. To embroil affairs, and 
have every thing unfettled, except 
ate a commonwealth with great 
atitude and libertinifm, feems indeed 
to have been his natural defire, as 
well as earneft endeavour. © When 
Cromwell, therefore, {ct about ufurp- 
ing the fupreme authority, he be- 
came one of his moft violent op- 
pofers, and ftrained every nerve to 
{upplant and even to ruin him. 

He was one of the great oppofers 
of the diffolution of the long parlia- 
ment, and continuing his exertions 
againft Cromwell, the latter fum- 
moned him, in 1656, to appear bee 
fore him in council. After fome 
delays, he at length appeared, and 
was charged by the Protettor with 
difaffe&tion to the government, which 
he had clearly {hewn in a book 
lately publifhed by him with a fe- 
ditious intention, entitled, 4 healing 
Queftion propofed and refolved. Sr 
Henry did not difown his diffatii- 
faction with the then prefent {tate of 
affairs, and owned, at the fame time, 
that he wrote the book above-men- 
tioncd, Cromwell therefore ordered 
him to give iccurity before a limited 
day, that he would not difturb the 
peace of the nation, or elfe to ftand 
committed, When the time was 
expired, he again appeared before 
the council, and delivered into Crom- 
well’s own hand another paper, con- 
taining the reafons of his dilap- 
proving the ufurpation, together 
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with a friendly advice to the Pro- 
teétor to return to his duty, and fome 
juiftification of his own conduét with 
regard to the public. But notwith- 
ftanding all this, and various reafons 
alledged by him as an excufe for not 
giving the required fecurity, one of 
which was the fummons fent him 
to appear in parliament, he was fent 
rifoner to Carifbrook caftle, in the 
fle of Wight. 

Being releafed thence on the g1 ft 
of December, 1656, he repaired to 
London, where he experienced a 
periccution of another kind. Crom- 
well finding that his fcheme of 
throwing him into prifon had not 
been attended with fuccefs, he pri- 
vately encouraged fome of the army 
to take poflefion of certain foreft 
walks belonging to him near Raby 
calc; and gave orders alfo to the 
Attorney General, under pretence 
of a flaw in his title, to file a bill 
againft him in the Exchequer. This 
was done with a view of making 
him produce his title; and had that 
been accomplifhed, it was hoped 
that by the ingenuity of the lawyers 
fome defeti might have been found 
in it, which might have forced him 
into a compliance; but he was pri- 
vately informed at the fame time, 
that he fhould be treed from this or 
any other inquifition. and obtain 
whatever he could defire, in cafe he 
would fubmit to the authority of the 
Protettor. He remained ixflex‘ble, 
_ however, during all Oliver’s time, 
and during that alfo of his fucceflor 
Richard, againft whom there were 
many meetings of the chief parti/ans 
of the commonwealth at Sir Henry’s 
houle, near Charing-crofs, 

In 1659, great endeavours were 
ufed to keep him out of Richard’s 
parliament; and, by direétion, the 
returning officers at Hull and Briftol 
would not return him, though, as 
is faid, he had the majority. Yet 
he wes at length chofen for Whit- 
church, in Hampfhire, through the 
intereft of Robert Wallop, kig. In 
that aflembly, he and other repul li- 
cans laboured to overturn the fettle- 


ment of a Proteftor.and two Houfes 
of Parliament, and to introduce 4 
commonwealth, By their abilities 
they foon leffened Richard’s power, 
and gained an afcendancy over bis 
party, to which a warm fpeech of 
Sir Henry’s is faid to have not a 
little contributed. This fpeech was 
in thefe words—“ Mr, Speaker, 
‘among all the people of the uni. 
* verfe I know none who have 
*‘ fhewn fo much zeal for the libert 
“‘ of their country as the Englith at 
‘this time have done: they have, 
“‘ by the help of Divine Providence, 
‘** overcome all obftacles, and have 
‘¢ made themlfelves free. We have 
“ driven away the hereditary tyranny 
*‘ of the houfe of Stuart at the ex. 
“¢ pence of much blood and treafure, 
“in hopes of enjoying hereditary ii. 
“ gerty, after having fhaken off the 
yoke of —— ; and there is not 
“a man amongft us who would 
“have imagined that any perfon 
“would be fo bold as dare to at. 
*‘ tempt the ravifhing from us free 
«* dom, which coft us fo much blood 
“and fo much labour. But fo it 
* happens, I know not by what 
*¢ misfortune, we are fallen into the 
“error of thofe who poifoned the 
‘‘ empcror Titus, to make room for 
** Domitian, who made away Au- 
*“ guftus, that they might have Ti- 
* berius, and changed Claudius for 
‘Nero. I am fenfible thefe ex. 
‘* amples are foreign from my fub- 
& je&t, fince the Romans in thofe 
‘s days were buried in lewdnefs and 
‘‘]uxury; whereas the people of 
‘England are now renowned all 
* over the world for their great vir- 
“ tue and difcipline; and yet fuffer 
“ an ideot, without courage, without 
‘‘ fenfe, nay without ambition, to 
*‘ have dominion in a country of li- 
*‘berty. One could bear a little 
“ with Oliver Cromwell, though con- 
‘ trary to his oath of fidelity to the 
‘ parliament, contrary to his dut 
* to the public, contrary to the a 
6 = he owed to that venerable 
‘* body from whom he received his 
** authority, he ufurped the govert- 
ment, 
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ment. His merit was {o extraor- 
«“ dinary, that our judgments, our 
“ paffions, might be blinded with 
«it, He made his way to empire 
« by the moft illuftrious a&tions; he 
“had under his command an army 
«that had made him a conqueror, 
«and a people that had aan him 
“their general, But as for Rechard 
Cromwell his fon, who is he ? What 
“ are his titles? We have feen that 
“he had a {word by his fide, but 
«did he ever draw it? And what 
« is of more importance in this cafe, 
“is he fit to get obedience from a 
« mighty nation, who could never 
“ make a footman obey hin? Yet 
“ we muft recognize this man as our 
“ king, under the title of Proteétor! 
« a man without birth, without cou- 
“ rage, without conduét. For my 
“ part I declare, Sir, it fhall never 
“be faid that I made fuch a man 
“ my mafter.”” 

After Richard’s abdication, the 
long parliament, that had been re- 
flored by a general council of the 
officers of the army, conftituted Sir 
Henry one of the committee of fafety 
on the gth of May, and on the 13th 
of the {ame month, one of the coun- 
cil of ftate. On the 26th he was 
appointed the firft of the feven com. 
miffioners for managing the affairs 
of the admiralty ; and in September 
he was made prefident of the coun- 
cil, about which time he propofed a 
new form of government. 

Upon the council of the army’s 
exclufion of the parliament on the 
13th of O&ober, he was nominated 
four days after one of the committee 
of ten from the council of ftate, to 
confider of fit ways to carry on the 
affairs of government, and alfo one 
of the committee to nominate ofh- 
cers of the army. On the 26th, 
when the committee of fafety was 
formed, he was one of that body, 
whofe defign was apprehended to be 
to overthrow the magiftracy, the 
miniftry, and the law. 

Being fent for on the re-affem- 
bling of the long parliament, he came 
and took his place in the Houle, 


January the gth, 1659-60. He was 
then queftioned refpetting his com- 
pliance with the army during the 
late interruption; and though he 
an{wered ingenuoufly, it was voted 
that he fhould forthwith repair to 
his houfe at Raby, and remain there 
during the pleafure of parliament. 
Having delayed to remove from 
London, on account of illnefs, either 
real or pretended, and having en- 
deavoured to ftir up the enemies of 
the then government to rife and 
take arms, an order. was made. on 
the 1ft of February, for his being 
taken into cuftody, and fent to 
Raby ; and another was made on the 
13th for the Serjeant at Arms to 
carry him to his houfe at Bellew, in 
Lincolnfhire, which was in the way 
to his houfe at Raby. 

After the reftoration of King 
Charles II. having done nothing, as 
he thought, in relation to public af- 
fairs, for which he would not wil- 
lingly and cheerfully fuffer, he came 
up from the country, and refided at 
his houfe at Hampitead, near I.on- 
don. On June the 11th, however, 
1660, the Houfe of Commons re- 
folved that he fhould be one of the 
twenty perfons excepted out of the 
a€t of general pardon and oblivion, 
in refpeét to fuch pains, penalties, 
and forfeitures, not extending to life, 
as fhould be thought fit to be in- 
flied on him, As he never ap- 
plied to the king, but kept himfelf 
at a diftance from court. he was 
looked upon as a difaffetted perfon, 
engaged with fome of the army ina 
plot to drive his majetty again from 
England, and was committed to the 
Tower in the month of July follow- 
ing. . Being now beheld with a ful 
picious eye, he was removed from 
one prifon to another, and at laft 
fent to the Ifle of Scilly ; and though 
a petition was prefented to the king 
by the Lords and Commons in 1660, 
requefting, that if he fhould be at- 
tainted, fentence of death might not 
be pailed upon him; to which a fa- 
vourable anfwer, though in general 
terms, was returned, yet in July, 
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1661, the Commons fo far altered 
their fentiments, as to order that he 
fhould be proceeded againft accord- 
ing to law, and for that purpofe be 
remanded back to the Tower. 

In the Eafter term, 1662, he was 
inditted of high treafon; and the 
Grand Jury having found the bill, 
he was arraigned, on the gd of June 
following, at the bar of the King’s 
Bench. The fubftance of the charge 
againft him was, that he did com- 
** pafs and imagine the death of the 
86 Sing ; contrived totally to fubvert 
** the ancient form of government, 
‘ and to keep out the faid fovereign 
“ Lord from the exercife of his regal 
‘* government ; to effeét which he 
* had traitoroufly and malicioufly 
‘* affembled and confulted with other 
“ falfe traitors; had appointed off- 
* cers, and arrayed a multitude, to 
** the number of a thoufand perfons, 
“with guns, &c.” On June the 
6th, the day of his trial, he pleaded 
ftrongly that no treafon could be 
committed againft a king de jure and 
not de facto, {uch as King Charles II. 
was from 1648 to 1659, when the 


crimes laid againft him were alledged 


to have been committed ; and that 
as he aéted by the authority of par- 
liament, the fupreme court of the 
nation, could not be queftioned by 
an inferior court. Huis enemies af- 
firm that his whole behaviour was 
fo afluming and infolent, that the 
court and king’s council told ‘him, 
that his own defence would have 
furnifhed a frefh charge againft him, 
and the higheft evidence of his in- 
ward guilt, had there not been fuch 
a cloud of witnefies to prove the 
particulars. His friends, on the 
contrary, maintain that he difplayed 
aftonifhing eloquence, and behaved 
with great foundnefs of judgment 
and prefence of mind. 

On the 11th of June he received 
fentence to be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered, at Tyburn ; but at the re- 
queft of his friends, this fentence 
was changed to beheading on Tower 
Hill. Some endeavoured to per- 
duade him to make fubmiilion to the 


Henry Vane. 


king, and to try by thefe means te 
fave his life: but he replied, that 
if the king did not think himfelf 
** more concerned for hisown honour 
* and word than he did for his life, 
** he was very willing he fhould take 
“it. Nay, he declared, that he va. 
** lued his life lefs in a good caufe, 
** than the king could do his pro. 
* mife.” The warrant therefore for 
his execution being figned, he was 
drawn on a fledge to Tower Hill, 
on the 14th of June, and beheaded 
in the very fame place where the 
Earl of Strafford had been before 
facrificed to popular fury. 

The theriff had beforehand figni- 
fied to him, that he muft not {pcak 
any thing againit his majefty or the 
government ; but beginning to throw 
out reflections againft both in his 
laft {peech on the fcaffold, as the 
lieutenant of the Tower apprehend- 
ed, he was interrupted by en and 
trumpets, placed about the {caffold, 
on purpofe to drown his voice. Bi- 
fhop Burnet accounts for this new 
and very indecent praétice, as he 
calls it, in the following manner— 
** It was obferved,” fays he, * that 
“ the dying {peeches of the regicides 
** had left impreffions on the hearers 
“ that were not at all to the advan 
** tage of the government. So ftrains 
* of a peculiar nature being expeét- 
“ed from him, to prevent that, 
“ drummeéts were placed under the 
* {caflold, who, as foon as he began 
* to {peak of the public, upon a 
* fignal given, ftruck up with their 
“drums. This put him in no dif- 
“order, He defired they might be 
*¢ ftopped, for he underftood what 
“was meant by it. Then he went 
* through his devotions; and as he 
** was taking leave of thofe about 
“hin, he happening to fay fomc- 
‘* what with relation to the times, 
‘the drums ftruck up the: fecond 
* time, fo he gave over, and died 
** with fo much compofednefs, that it 
* was generally thought the governs 
‘¢ ment had loft more than it had 
** sained by his death.” R. Baxter 


allo obferves, that ‘no man could die 
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« with greater appearance of a gal- 
«Jant refolution and fearlc{snefs 
«than he did, though before fup- 
“ pofed a timorous man. radian 4 
«that the manner of his death pro- 
« cured him more applaufe, than all 
«the a€tions of his Fife.” 
Sir Henry publifhed  feveral 
ieces; but his compofitions do not 
exhibit that-wifdom, judgment, ex- 
traordinary parts, and great under- 
ftanding, for which fome have ex- 
tolled him. Lord Clarendon ob- 
ferves, that “ fo much diffimulation 
“and enthufiafm, fuch vaft parts 
“and fuch ftrong delufions, fo much 
“ good fenfe and fo much madnefs, 
“ can hardly be believed to mect in 
“any one man in the world,” As 
to his perfon, Sir Henry had an un- 
ufual afpeét, which, though it might 
naturally proceed both from his fa- 
ther and mother, neither of whom 
were beautiful pcerfons, yet made 
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men think that there was fomething 
in him extraordinary ; and indeed 
his whole life fhewed, that this 
opinion was founded on the juftelt 
grounds. 

Sir Henry left only one fon, 
named Chriftopher, who was knight 
ed by King Charles II, and advanced 
by King William on the 8th of July, 
1699, to the title of Lord Barnard, 
of Barnard Caftle. Sir Chriftopher 
Vane married Elizabeth, the eldeft 
daughter of Gilbert Holles, Earl of 
Clare, and left two fons, Gilbert 
and William. Gilbert fucceeded 
him, and dying April the 27th, left 
among many other children Henry, 
his eldeft fon, who was created, 
April the 3d, 1754, Vicount Bar- 
nard and Earl of Darlington. Wil- 
liam was advanced in June, 1720, 
to the titles of Vifcount Vane and 
Baron Duncannon, in the county of 
Tyrone, in Ireland, 


PHIANA; 


OR, ANECDOTES OF ILLUSTRIOUS PERSONS. 


NumBer V, 


Finirro Srrozzi, 


wis concerned in a confpi- 
racy againft the houfe of 
Medicis, 1598. He was taken pri- 
foner, and put to the torture, which 
he bore with the greateft fortitude, 
Threatened, however, with the rack 
a fecond time, he ftabbed himfelf, 
and before he died, wrote on one 
of the walls of his prifon this line 
of Virgil— 
Exoriare aliquis, noftris ex offebus ultor. 
This great man was fo perfeét a 
republican, that though he was very 
wealthy, and had great power in 
the ftate of Florence, as M. Requier 
tells us in his life, he would never 
permit himfelf to be called Mon- 
hgneur, faying always, “ Je ne fuis, 
ni avocat, ni chevalier, mais Phi- 
Lippe, né d’un commercant. Je 
vous voulez donc m’avoir pour ami 
appellez moi fimplement, de mon 


nom, & ne me faites plus l’injure 


de m’attribuer des tetres, cor attri- 
buant a l’ignorance le premiere fois, 
fe prendroi le fecond pour un trait 
de malice.” I am neither an ad- 
vocate, nor a knight, but Phillip, 
the fon of a trader, If therefore 
you wifh to have me for your 
friend, call me by my name only, 
and do not offend me by giving me 
titles. The firft time I attribute to 
your ignorance; if you repeat it, I 
fhall deem it an a€ét of malice.” 


Lorenzo de Mepicis, 
Called the Great, and the Father 


of Letters, was the encourager and 
patron of the men of learning of 
his times. He fent John Lafcaris 
into Greece, in fearch of ancient 
Greek manufcripts, and was him- 
felf an excellent fcholar, as well as 
a very good Italian poet. After 
his death, a volume of poems in 
Italian, written by him, was pub- 
lifhed at Venice. ‘ C’etoit,” fays 

Vol- 





Voltaire, “ une chofe auffi admi- 
rable qu'eloignée de nos moeurs, de 
voir ce citizen qui faifoit toujours 
Je commerce, vendre d’une main 
les denrées du Levant, & foutenir 
de l’autre le fardeau des affaires 
publiques, entretenir des faéteurs, 
& donner aud-ence aux embaffa- 
deurs, donner ‘es f{peétacles aux 
peuples, & des afiles aux malheu- 
reux, & orner fa patrie d’cdifices 
fuperbes.”—* It was a thing very 
extraordinary, and very different 
from our cuftoms, to fee a citizen 
who always followed trade, with 
one hand {felling the commodities 
of the Levant, and with the other 
fupporting the burthen of public 
affairs; infru€ting his faétors, and 
giving audience to ambafladors ; 
treating the people with fhows, 
affording protettion to the unfor- 
tunate, and ornamenting his coun- 
try with fuperb edifices.” The 
hiftory of the illuftrious houfe of 
Medicis (of which Lorenzo was a 
moft worthy defcendant) is a defi- 
deratum in our language, and would 
comprehend a great deal of very 
curious and inftrutive matter. The 
renewal of learning, the various in- 
trigues of the different {tates of 
Italy, their literature and fine arts, 
materials are now fupplied with a 
more liberal hand than formerly, 
fince the publication of the hiftory 
of Medicis in Italy, and Terabofci’s 
hiftory of Italian literature. To 
thefe might be added, Vafari, &c. 
with many other books, which a 
knowledge of Italian hiftory and 
literature would fuggeft. To Va- 
rillas’s hiftory of the houfe of Me- 
dicis much credit cannot be laid, 
however entertaining it is, and 
however elegantly written. The 
learned and ingenious author of 
the effay on the life and writings 


_of Mr. Pope, had fuch a hiftory 


once in contemplation ; and what a 
lofs is it to literature, that his avo- 
cations have not permitted him to 
go on with it, A hiftory of this 
kind is faid to be at prefent in the 


hands cf a celebrated profeffor, who 
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diftinguifhed himfelf during the 
time of the American war, by a 
tra&t that he wrote upon hiftory of 
the colonization of the flates of 
antiquity. 

Don BONAVENTURE D’Arconng, 


Is the author of thofe exquifite 
Melanges de Literature, in three 
vols. 12mo. that go under the name 
of Vegreuil de Merville. After 
having lived much in the world, he 
commenced Carthufian, and died 
in 1704, in a convent of that order 
at Guillon, near Rouen. The 
Diéionnaire Hiftorique, on what 
authority I know not, fays, that 
though the two firlt volumes were 
written by himfelf, the third is en- 
tirely the work of Abbé Banier, 
Don Argonne wrote de la Le@ure 
des Peres de L’Eglife, 12mo. and 
L,’Education, Maximes & Reflec- 
tions de Moncade, 12mo, 


DescaRTES, 


This great man appears to have 
written more from himfelf, than 

erhaps any author that ever: ex- 
ifted. His works are completely 
{pun out of his own brain. He 
ufed to lay in bed the greater part 
of the day, thinking that fituation 
the moft favourable to meditation, 
He appears in his temper and con- 
dué& to have been the mott perfe& 
philofopher the world has ever 
feen. His motto was from Ovid= 


Bene qui labuit, bene vixit. 


His letters, in feveral volumes, con- 
tained many curious particulars of 
his manner of thinking ; in one of 
them he fays, * Au lieu de trouer 
le moyen de conferver la vie, j’en 
ai trouvé une autre bien plus fur 
c’eft celui de ne pas craindre la 
mort.”-—*¢ Inftead of feeking fora 
method to preferve life, I have 
found out one of much greater im- 
portance, that is, not to fear death.” 
In another he fays, ** Je mets ma 
liberté a fi haut prix, que tous les 
rois du monde ne pourroient me 
l’achater, "= I value my liberty : 
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fo high a price, that the kings of 
the earth are not able to purchafe 
it.” Yet he had not firmnefs of 
mind to refift the folicitations of 
Chriftina, Queen of Sweden, who 

revailed upon him to follow her 
to Stockholm, where he died at the 
age of fifty-four, from the extreme 
feverity of the climate. When Re- 
vius, who became acquainted with 
him at Deventer, was one day pref- 
fing him to become a Proteftant, 
Defcartes replied, * J’ai la religion 
du Roi.”’—"* I am of the king’s re- 
ligion.” And being further preffed 
by him, he added, “ J’ai la religion 
de ma nourice.”—‘* [ am of my 
nurfc’s religion.” Revius talked 
to him no more on that fubje&. 

Revius ufed to fay, that he had 
never feen but two books on his 
table, Ovid’s Metamorphofes, tranf- 
lated into French, and a work of 
Kepler’s. 

Tuomas CHATTERTON, 

This ingenious and profligate 
young man appears in fome degree 
to have refembled a young French- 
man of the name of Seran, whom 
Sully, in his memoirs, Book 14, 
thus defcribes—“ He was a young 
man of a genius fo lively, and an 
underftanding fo extenfive, as ren- 
dered him fcarce ignorant of any 
thing that could be known; of {fo 
vat and ready a comprehenfion, 
that he immediately made himfelf 
matter of what he attempted, and of 
fo prodigious a memory, that he 
never forgot what he had once 
learned. He poffeffed all parts of 
philofophy and the mathematics, 
particularly fortifications and draw- 
ing. Even in theology he was fo 
well {killed, that he was an excel- 
lent preacher, whenever he had a 
mind to exert that talent, and an 
able difputant for and againft the 
reformed religion indifferently. He 
not only underftood Greek, He- 
brew, and all the languages, which 
we call learned, but alfo all the dif- 
ferent jargons or. modern dialects, 
He accented and pronounced them 

Vou, IX, 
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{fo naturally, and fo perfeély imi+ 
tated the geftures and manners both 
of the feveral nations of Europe, 
and the particular provinces of 
France, that he might have been 
taken for a native of all or of any 
of thefe countries; and this quality 
he applied to counterfeit all forts 
of perfons, wherein he fucceeded 
wonderfully: he was moreover the 
beft comedian, and greateft dr6ll, 
that perhaps ever appeared. He 
had a genius for — and had 
written many veries, -He played 
upon almoft all kinds of inftru- 
ments, was a perfeéi matter of mufic, 
and fung moft.agreeably and juftly. 
He likewife could fay mafs, for he 
was of a difpofition to do, as well 
as to know all thiiigs. 

* But riow for the reverfe of the 
medal. Here it appeared that he 
was treachefous, cruel, cowardly, 
déceitful, a lyar, a cheat, a drun- 
kard, a glutton; a fharper at play, 
immerfed in every {pecies of vice, 
a blafphemer, an atheift: in aword, 
in him might be found all the vices 
contrary to nature, honour, reli- 
gion, and fociety; the truth of 
which he evinced with his lateft 
breath, for he died in the flower of 
his age in a common brothel, pers 
feétly corrupted by his debaucheries, 
and with the glafs in his hand, 
curfing and denying God.” 

Chatterton’s affection to his mo- 
ther and fifter was indeed very 
amiable; his attention to them, .as 
he in fome degree rofe into repu- 
tation, was very praife-worthy. His 
talents were wonderful, his acquire- 
ments in knowledge and literature 
very great (when we confider what 
an imperfect education he muft have 
had); his power of applying what 
he knew, very happy and compre- 
henfive. He feems very early in 
life to have had an indiftinét no- 
tion of the reputation he was likely 
to enjoy, for he faid one day to his 
filter, juft as he was fe:ting out for 
the metropolis, at the age of 17, 
“IT wifh, my dear, I knew the 
learned languages,” =“ Why fo,’ 
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replied fhe, Tom? I think you 
know enough as it is.” “If,” faid 
he,. “* I knew Greek and Latin, I 
could do any thing; but asit is, my 
name will live three hundred years 
at leaft.”” When he was a child of 
five years of age, a relation of the 
family made hima prefent of a Delft 
bafin, with a lion enamelled on the 
fide of it, ‘I had rather,” faid the 
child, “that he had put an angel 


with a trumpet upon it, to blow my 
name about with it.”” Of the contro. 
verfy refpe@ing Rowley’s poems, the 
late Dr. Johnfon ufed to fay— 
** That is a two-edged f{word; it 
cuts each way; either to fuppofe 
the poems with fuch powers of 
verfification and claffical imagery, 
written in the times of Edward the 
Fourth, or to fuppofe that they 
were the compofitions of a boy,” 


REMARKS on true ARTIFICIAL HORIZONS, 


BY MR, REUBEN BURROW, FROM INDIA, 


HE utility ofa perfe& horizon, 

and the liablenefs of quick- 
filver to be difturbed by the leaft 
wind, have induced numbers of peo- 
ple to invent artificial horizons of 
different kinds, and many of them 
very complicated. Sorhe time ago, 
having occafion to determine the 
fituation of feveral places by aftro- 
nomical obfervations, and there 
being no aftronomical quadrant be- 
longing to the company in the {fet- 
tlement, I was under a neceffity of 
determining the latitudes by a fex- 
tant; and that at atime when the 
fun paffed fo near the zenith, as to 
make it impofflible to get meridian 
altitudes: I therefore colleéted all 
the different artificial horizons, and 
glafs roofs and other contrivances 
for that purpofe | could meet with; 
but though they appeared correét, 
the refults were very erroneous, I 
examined them, by bringing the 
two limbs of the fun, feen by dire& 
vifion, to touch apparently in the 
telefcope of the fextant, and then 
obferved the refleéted images in 
quickfilver, which ftill appeared to 
touch as before; but, on examining 
the reflected images in the reft of 
the artificial horizons, none of them 
appeared to touch; and the error 
in many was very confiderable. I 
tried a number of other methods 
with little fuccefs, as they were 
moftly combinations of glaffes: at 


laft accidentally hearing fome off- 
cers {peaking of “ tents that would 
neither turn fun nor rain,” I con- 
fidered that the rays of the fun 
would pafs through cloth unrefra&- 
ed, and in confequence of this idea 
I applied fome thin mofquita cur- 
tain (a kind of filk gauze as clofe 
as book-muflin, and perfeétly tranf- 
parent; it is to be ftretched overa 
hoop which ftands without touch- 
ing the veflel containing the mer- 
cury) as a covering to the quick- 
filver, and found it effeétually ex- 
cluded the wind, and admitted the 
fun; and what is of equal confe- 
quence in this country, it totally 
kept away thofe minute infeéts that 
difturb the furface of the quick- 
filver in obferving: in fhort, it 
formed fo complete a horizon, that 
I could not indian have hoped for 
any thing fo perfe&; and it is 
equally applicable to the fun and 
fiars. 

For taking very great or very 
{mall elevations of the fun (which 
with the common horizon fextants 
are impratticable in, the direét me- 
thod), a polifhed metalline inftru- 
ment might be made in the form of 
part of a hollow obtufe cone: this 
might have its axis fet perpendi- 
cular to the horizon at any time, 
means of {crews, in a variety of me- 
thods; and obfervations might be 
made by it with great exattnels. 


HINTS 
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HINTS respectinc tHe TREATMENT or SLAVES amone 
THE ANCIENTS. 


HERE have been fome who, 

in juftification of the policy of 
flavery, have adduced as an argu- 
ment, that it prevailed in the ancient 
world, If we view the argument 
in re{peét to the treatment of flaves, 
it will not, perhaps, be found to 
be juft. 

One reafon why the Greeks at- 
tained fuch a general chara€ter for 
excellence in the elegant arts is 
given, becaufe* all the menial 
trades and employments, which 
devolve in modern fociety upon 
the loweft clafs of citizens, were 
eommitted to flaves; atid thus the 
freemen only cultivated the mili- 
tary, gymnattic, and elegant arts.— 
Hiftory does not give us any in- 
ftances of cruelty, with which the 
flaves were treated, except in cafes 
where, for political purpofes, they 
were fometimes facrificed to the 
exigency of the moment. That 
their treatment was rather pofitively 
mild, we are informed by Juvenal, 
in his fourteenth fatire, “that a 
‘man would be confidered as a 
“barbarian, if he caufed a: flave, 
* who had ftolen a linen cloth from 
“ his table, to be marked witha hot 
“iron.” A crime, for which the 
laws in moft Chriftian countries 
have condemned to death our do- 
meftics, who are of a free condition. 
The names of the Gladiators, and 
the Helotes.among the Lacedamo- 
nians, will be perhaps adduced 
againft me. To the former i can 
only reply, that it was a fingular 
inftitution, and employed but a few 
of them / and though the thing it- 
felf, abftra&tedly confidered, is bar- 
barous and inhuman, it can no more 
ftigmatize the ancients with inhu- 
manity, than our duelitng, boxing, 
and cockfighting does uur nation: to 
the latter, viz. the Helotes, we may 
jultly fay, it was owing to the fingu- 


lar genius of that legiflature, which 
has had the extraordinary fate of 
having been the fubje& of perpetual 
admiration, without having pro- 
duced its ufual concomitant, imita= 
tion. Another reafon in fupport 
of our argument is, that the paftoral 
charatters in the Idyllia of Theo- 
critus, and Eclogues of Virgil, were 
generally flaves. Had they been 
confidered in the fame light as our 
African flaves, and treated with 
equal cruelty, the judgment of thofe 
illuftrious authors would never 
have {eleéted them as fubje&s adapt- 
ed to a Mufe, that breathes nothing 
but peace and tranguillity, The 
theme on which the fhepherds del- 
cant, love, and the pleafure of rural 
life, could never have place but in 
vacant minds. Had their fituation 
been wretched or miferable, the 
eclogues would have been foreign 
to truth and nature, and of confe- 
quence liable to the fame cenfure, 
as the pifcatory Eclogues of Sanna- 
zarius. It fhould feem, however, 
that the flaves, confidered as the 
property of the mafter, were pro- 
vided by him with what are called 
the neceffaries of life. Their labour 
was light, for the mafter (if I may 
be pardoned the indelicacy of the 
comparifon) took as much pleafure 
in their embonpoint, as our modern 
farmers do in the look and appear- 
ance of their cattle: thus provided 
with a certain fubfiftence, and all 
their employment refting in the 
care of their flocks, they had leifure 
to cultivate the arts of mufic and 
poetry ; arts, which are the children 
of leifure. Hence, if it be not an 
improper digreilion, what renders 
our modern fhepherds fo ill-adapted 
to the pafloral mufe, is, that, the 
charatter is now entirely changed; 
for with what propriety can a mo» 
dern fhepherd, in a {tate of the ex- 
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tremeft indigence and naked mifeny, 
jn. acold climate, be confidered as 
an object proper for the happy, 

lacid tranquillity of the rural 
Mate! 

Much more might be faid upon 
the fubje&t: thefe, however, may in 
fome {mall degree tend to prove, 
that flavery. among the ancients was 
in faét a flate of mild fervitude.— 
The freedmen of the Roman empe- 
rors were often their confidants ; 
do the Weft- Indian: planters ever 
make triends, much more confidants 
of their flaves? I fhall conclude 
with the following lines af Horace, 
who in enymerating the common 


duties of a citizen, in familiar life, 
mentions the mild treatment of 
flaves, and in a manner that proves 
that he did not enforce it as a duty, 
but merely as what was commonly 
pra&ifed by every man. Speaking 
of the man of Argos, who had the 
fingular phrenzy of imagining he 
heard excellent tragedies in an 
empty theatre, he adds ‘the follow. 
ing lines: 


Catera, qui vitz fervaret munia reo 
More; bonus fané vicinus, amabilis hofpeg 
Comis in uxorem, poffet gui ignofcere servis 
Et figno lefo non infanire lagene. 

Hor. Eris. Lib. 2. Epif. 2. . 


PLAN or tue ASSOCIATION ror promorine tue DISCOVERY 


oF THE INTERIOR 


F the obje&ts of enquiry which 
engage our attention the mott, 

there are none, a" that {fo 
much excite continued curiofity, 
from childhood ta age; none that 
the learned andunlearned fc equally 
with to invefligate, as the nature 
ana hyftory of thofe parts of the 
world, which have not, to our 
knowledge, been hitherto explored. 
To this defire the voyages of, the 
late Captain Cook have fo far af- 
forded gratification, that nothing 
worthy of refearch by fea, the poles 
themfelves excepted, remains to be 
examined. But by land, the objeéts 
of difcovery are {till fo vaft, as to 
include at leaft a third of the habi- 
table furface of the earth: for much 
of Afia, a ftill larger proportion of 
America, and almoft the whole of 
Africa, are unvifited and unknown, 
In Afia there are few extenfive 
difiriéts of which we are wholly ig- 
norant; but there are many of which 
we are impertettly informed; and 
to our knowledge of feveral of thefe, 
the expefted publication of the 
travels of Mr. Fofter, in the fervice 
of the Eaft India Company, may 
bring material improvement, For, 
about three years lince, in returning 
from Hindofian to Europe, he tra- 


PARTS or AFRICA, 


velted by the way of Laldong, Jum- 
moo, Cafhmire, Cabul, Herat, and 
the Cafpian Sea; and though the 
charaéter of a Moorifh merchant, a 
difguife which the nature of the 
journey compelled him to affume, 
would not permit him to depart fo 
far from the ufage of Afia, as to 
make a draught of the country, oF 
to write any other than fhort memo- 
randums as he paffed, yet, if we 
may judge from the opportunities 
he had of information, his narrae 
tive muft be important, It will 
probably fhew the manners and 
cuftoms, and military ftrength of 
the populous tribes that inhabit the 
mountains on the North of Lahore: 
it promifes to gratify the eagernels 
which all men exprefs to acquire 
a knowledge of the -fequeftered 
and unexplored, though celebrated 
country of Cafhmire: and there is 
reafon to fuppofe, that it will alfo 
defcribe the rifing empire of the 
Seiks, the conquerors of Zabeta 
Cawn, and the rivals of Abdalla, 
Should this be the cafe, we fhall 
icarn the hiflory of an empire that 
already extends from the river At- 
tok, the weitern branch of the 
Indus, to the’ banks of the Jumma; 
and poflibly too we may alfo be 
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told the particulars of a religion, 
which, according to the accounts 
received, profeffes to bring back the 
Hindoos from the idolatraus vene- 
ration of images to the purity of 
their primitive faith, the worfhip 
of One God: a religion, which is 
faid to afcribe to its founder, Na 
nock, who died ahout 2co years 
fince, a facred character, by fup- 
pofing that he was Brimha, and 
that this was his laft appearance 
upon earth: a religion, which its 
followers, in contradiétion to the 
former uniform. pra€@tice of the be- 
lievers in the Shaver, endeavour to 
make univerfal,-and with a zeal 
which refembles. the Mahometan, 
con{tantly enforce by the {word. 

To our knowledge of America, a 
large and valuable addition may 
foon be expetted ; for feveral of the 
inhabitants of Canada had the {pirit, 
about two years fince, to fend, at 
their own expence, different perforis 
to traverfe that vaft continent, from 
the river St. Lawrence weftward to 
the oppofite ocean. 

While, in this manner, the circle 
of our knowledge with reipeét to 
Afia and America is gradually ex- 
tending itfelf, and advanc'ng to- 
wards perfeétion, fome progreis has 
been maae in the difcovery of par- 
ticular parts of Africa: for Dr. 
Sparrman’s narrative has farnifhed 
important information, to which 
will foon be added that of Mr. Pat- 
terfon, whofe account of his travels 
and obfervations in the fouthern 
parts of Africa is already in the 
prefs; and if a defcription of the 
{till more.extended travels of Colo- 
nel Gordon, the prefent com- 
mander of the Dutch troops at the 
Cape of Good Hope, fhould be 
given to the public, the fouthern 
extremity of the African Peninfula 
may perhaps be juftly confidered as 
explored. Mr. Bruce alfo, it is 
faid, is preparing for the prefs an 
account of the knowledge which he 
has obtained on the eaitern fide of 
that quarter of the globe.* 
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But notwithftanding the progrefs 
of difcovery on the coafts and bor- 
ders of that vaft continent, the map 
of its interior is ftill but a wide 
extended blank, on which the geo- 
grapher, on the authority of Leo 
Africanus, and of the Xeriff Edriffi 
the Nubian author, has traced, with 
a hefitating hand, a few names of 
unexplored rivers and of uncertain 
nations. 

The courfe of the Niger, the 
places of its rife and termination, 
and even its exiftence as a feparate 
flream, are ftill undetermined. Nar 
has our knowledge of the Senegal 
and Gambia rivers improved upon 
that of De.la-Brue and Moore; for 
though fince their time half a‘cen- 
tury has elapfed, the Falls of Fela 
on the firft of thefe two rivers; and 
thofg of Baraconda on the laf}, are 
ftill the limits of difcovery. 

Neither have we profited by the 
information which we: have long 
poffeiied, that even on the weftern 
coafls of Africa, the Mahometan 
faith is received in many extenfive 
difiri€ls, from the Tropic of Cancer 
fouthward to the line. That the 
Arabic. which the Muflelman 
pricits of all countries underftand, 
furnifhes an eafy accefs to fuch 
knowledge as the weftern Africans 
are able to fupply, is perfeétly 
obvious; as it alfo is, that thofe 
Africans mult, from the nature of 
their religion, poMets, what the tra- 
ders to the coaft afcribe to them, an 
intercourfe with Mecca, But al- 
though thefe circumftances appa- 
rently prove the praéticability of 
exploring the interior parts of 
Africa, and would much facilitate 
the execution of the plan, yet no 
fuch efforts have hitherto been 
made. Certain however it is, that 
while we continue ignorant of fo 
large a portion of the globe, that. 
ignorance muit be conhidered as a 
degree of reproach upon the prefent 
age. 

Senfible of this ftigma, and de- 
firous of refcuing the age from a 

charge 
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charge of ignorance, which, in 
other refpetts, belongs fo little to 
its. charafter, a few individuals, 
ftrongly impreffed with a convic- 
tion of the pra€ticability and utility 
of thus enlarging the fund of hu- 
man knowledge, have formed the 
plan of an affociation for promoting 
the difcovery of the interior parts 
of Africa. ‘ 

The nature of their eftablifhment 
will beft appear from the following 
account of their proceedings. 


At an adjourned meeting of the 
Saturday’s club, at the St. Alban’s 
Tavern, on the gth of June, 1788. 


PRESENT. 


EARL OF GALLOWAY. 
LORD RAWDON. 
GENERAL CONWAY. 
SIR ADAM FERGUSSON, 
SIR- JOSEPH BANKS. 

SIR WILLIAM FORDYCE, 
MR. PULTNEY. 

MR. BEAUFOY. 

MR. STUART. 


ABSENT MEMBERS. 


BISHOP OF LANDATFF. 
LORD CARYSFORT. 
SIR JOHN SINCLAIR. 


Refolved, That as no fpecies of 
information. is more ardently de- 
iired, or more generally ufeful, than 
that which improves the {cience of 
Geography; and as the vaft conti- 
nent of Africa, notwithftanding the 
efforts of the ‘Ancients, and the 
wifhes of the Moderns, is ftill in a 
great mealure unexplored, the mem- 


. bers of this club do form themfelves 


into an aflociation for promoting 
the dilcovery of the Inland Parts of 
that quarter of the world, 

That, for the faid purpofe, each 
member do fubfcribe five guineas a 
year, for three years; and that at, or 
after that period, any member, on 
giving a year’s notice, may withdraw 
himfelf from the affociation, 

That durnng the firft twelve 
months from the prefent day, each 


of the members of the club be ale 
lowed to recommend, for the ap. 
probation of the club, fuch of his 
friends as he fhall think proper to 
be admitted to the new aflociation; 
but that after that time all additional 
members be eleéted by a ballot of 
the affociation at large. 

That a committee, confifting of a 
Secretary, Treafurer, and three af 
fifting members, be chofen by ballot, 

That the faid committee, do pre- 
pare and fubmit tothe confideration 
of the members, at the next meeting, 
fuch rules as they fhall think requi- 
fite for the effectual’ attainment of 
the objeé of the new inftitution, 
and for its good government. 

That the committee be entrufted 
with the choice of the perfons who 
are to be fent on the difcovery of 
the interior parts of A frica, together 
with the fociety’s corref{pondence, 
and the management of its funds. 

That the committee fhall ‘not 
difclofe, except to the members of 
the affociation at large, fuch intel 
ligence as they fhall, from time to 
time, receive from the perfons who 
fhall be fent out on the bufinefs of 
difcovery. , 

‘That on the receipt of any in- 
tereftirg intelligence from any of 
the faid perfons, the members of the 
affociation fhall be convened by 
letters from the: Secretary; and 
that fuch parts of ‘the faid intelli- 
gence as, in the opinion ‘of the 
committee, may, without endanger- 
ing the obje& of their affociation, 
be made public, fhall be communi- 
cated to the meeting. 

Than an account of all monies 
paid and reccived fhall, on the laft 
Saturday in the month of May in 
each year, be fubmitted to the con- 
fideration of the focicty at large, by 
the Treafurer. 

That the members of the commit- 
tee be chofen by ballot, on the firf 
Saturday in the month of May in 
each year. 

The preceding refolutions having 
been agreed to by all the members 

prefent, 
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refent, they proceeded on the 
fame day, the 9th of June, 1788, in 
urfuance of their fourth refolution, 
to chufe a committee by ballot, and 
the following perfons were eleéted, 


LORD RAWDON. 
BISHOP OF LANDAFF, 
SIR JOSEPH BANKS, 
MR. BEAUFOY, 

MR. STUART, 


METHOD or exrractinc a sprritous LIQUOR rrom CARROTS, 


BY PROFESSOR FORSTER, 


HE fpirit extra&ted from car- 
T rots by the following method, 
which, we underftand, was con- 
trived by Mr. Forfter, profeffor at 
Halle, is more pleafant than that 
which in England is commonly ex- 
trated from grain. The quantity 
is alfo proportionably greater; and 
confidering that a piece of ground 
produces in general more carrots 
than any fort of grain, it is not im- 
proper to recommend this method 
of extraGing [pirits to the confi- 
deration of induftrious diftillers. 

Let twenty pounds weight of clear 
carrots (daucus ‘carota of Linnzxus) 
remain in a damp place for three 
days: then cut off the {mall fila- 
ments, or fibres, and the leaves. The 
roots are boiled in 216 quarts of 
{pring water for three hours; during 
which they mutt be prelfed or broken 
with a fpoon, or f{patula, fo as to 
reduce them into a pafte. The 
juice is then feparated from the 
pulp; and having added fome hops 
to it, it mruft be boiled for five hours 
longer ; after which the liquor, 
whilft hot, muft be poured into a 
tub ; and when its heat is come down 
to 66° of Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
fix quarts of yet are added to it. 

In atemperature fufhciently warm, 


this liquor continues to ferment for 
about 48 hours, and it depolits the 
dregs when its heat is become lower 
than 58°. 

Then you muft warm upon the 
fire 48 quarts of juice of the fame 
preparation, but fuch as has not yet 
undergone the fermentation, and 
mutt pour into the fermented liquor. 

This addition raifes the heat above 
the 66th degree, and the liquor be- 
gins to ferment anew. This fecond 
fermentation continues for 24 hours, 
after which the heat defcends below 
58°; the dregs are precipitated 
again, and the liquor is then put 
in a cafk, 

This operation occafions a new 
fermentation, which lafts three days, 
During which time the laboratory 
fhould remain in a temperature be- 
tween 44° and 46°. 

After all thofe fermentations, the 
liquor, being diftilled, will yield 200 
quarts of {pirit, which, being re@ti- 
hed, will furnifh 48 quarts of burns 
ing {pirit. 

There is another advantage to be 
derived from this procefs, namely, 
the ufe of the leaves, and of the 
pulpy part, feparated from the li- 
quor after the firft boiling, which is 
very good food for hogs or cattle. 


METHOD or curine INJURIES ann DEFECTS in TREES. 


BY MR. WILLIAM FORSYTH, 


AKE one bufhel of frefh cow- 

dung; half a bufhel of lime 
rubbifh of old buildings (that from 
the ceilings of rooms is preferable); 
half a buthel of wood-afhes; anda 
fixteenth part of a buthel of pit, or 
tiver fand. The three laft articles 
are to be fifted fine before they are 
mixed; then work them well toge- 


ther with a fpade, and afterwards 
with a wooden beater, until the ftuff 
is very fmooth, like fine piaitter 
uled for the ceilings of rooms. The 
compofition being thus made, care 
mult be taken to prepare the tree 
properly for its application, by cut- 
ting away all the dead, decayed, sad 
injured part, till you come to tha 

dreth 











96 
frefh found wood, leaving the fur- 
face of the wood very fmooth, and 
rounding off the edge of the bark 
with adraw-knife, or other inftru- 
ment, perfeétly f{mooth, which muft 
be particularly attended to. Then 
lay on the plaifter about one eighth 
of an inch thick, all over the part 
where the wood or bark has been 
fo cut away, finifhing off the edges 
as thin as poflible. Then take a 
quantity of dry powder of wood- 
afhes, mixed with a fixth part of 
the fame quantity of the afhes of 
burned bones; put it into a tin 
box, with holes in the top, and 
fhake the powder on the furface of 
the plaifter, till the whole is co- 
xn | over with it, letting tt remain 
for. half an hour, to abforb the 
moifture; then apply more powder, 
rubbing it on gently with the hand, 
and repeating the application of the 
powder, till the whole plaifler be- 
comes a dry fmooth furface. All 
trees cut down near the ground 
fhould have the furface made quite 
{mooth, rounding it off in a {mall 
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degree, as before mentioned; and 
the dry powder direéted to be ufed 
afterwards fhould have an equal 
quantity of alabafter mixed with it, 
in ordér the better to refift the drips 
ping of trees, and heavy rains, If 
any of the compofition be left fora 
future occafion, it fhould be kept 
in a tub, or other veffel, and urine 
of any kind poured on it, fo as to 
cover the furface; otherwife the at. 
mofphere will greatly hurt the effi- 
cacy of theapplication, Where lime 
rubbifh of old buildings cannot be 
eafily got, take powdered chalk, or 
common lime, after having been 
flaked a month at leaft. As the 
growth of the tree will gradually 
affc& the plaifter, by raifing up its 
edges next the bark, care fhould be 
taken, where that happens, to rub 
it over with the finger when occafion 
may require (which is beft done when 
moiftened by rain), that the plaifter 
may be kept whole, to prevent the 
air and wet from penetrating into 
the wound, 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
MAGAZINE, 


GENTLEMEN, 

HE genius of Milton has been 

by fome fpoken of as not an 
original one; and that his manner 
is in a great meafure borrowed from 
writers of an ancient date, as well 
as many of his ideas; and when he 
wrote Paradife Loft, that he had 
Homer and Virgil in hiseye. It 
has been faid alfo, that he borrowed 
largely from the German Jefuit, 
Mafenius, and many modern au- 
thors. The fubje& and defign of 
that moft excellent poem is cer- 
tainly without a precedent; and to 
look for a fine paffage in it, it may 
be read through, and every line will 
be found full of fublimity and ef- 
feft ; at the fame time you will feel 
yourfelf aftonifhed to think what a 
rich and abundant imagination the 
author mutt have had, to carry him 
through fuch an arduous under- 
taking. In many parts how ma- 


jeftically he paints the power and 





omnipotence of the Almighty! and 
how forceably the miferable revenge 
of Satan, after he revolted from the 
fervitude of the Deity! With what 
beauty of defcription does he open 
his third book, in which he has given 
the greateft proof of his fublime ge- 
nius! The fubje& is certainly the 
moft noble and grand that can be 
imagined, or could be thought of 
by man. Indeed to make obferva- 
tions, they may be made from an 
part, and all will be found fully de- 
{criptive and fine. As before I 
faid, I think his fubje& entirely 
original, as well as his ftyle and 
embellifhments; and believe that 
his genius was of fuch kind, as not 
to allow him to copy; but I beg an 
opinion (in a future Number) of 
fome of your ingenious correfpon- 
dents, who have judgment fuperior 
to my own, I am, your conftant 
reader, CLERICUS. 
MEAN 
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MEAN HEAT or 


EXTRACTED FROM MR, 


HE extenfive correfpondence 

of our author with ingenious 
perfons in different parts of the 
world, has enabled him to colle& a 
valt number of obfervations, and to 
deduce from them the mean heat, or 
mean temperature of the following 
countries, which cannot but be 
very acceptable to the philofophical 
world. 

From anattentive confideration of 
this table it will appear, that in ge- 
neral the mean heat of countries de- 
creafes in proportion as the latitude 
increafes, viz. as they are fituated 
nearer to the poles; but this law is 
by no means without exceptions; 
thus for inftance, great part of North 
America is in the fame latitude with 
Italy ; yet the mean heat of .the for- 
mer is lefs than that’ of the latter. 
Thefe anomalies are certainly owing 
to local circum{tances, which expofe 
one country to particular currents 
of wind, to more frequent rains. &c. 
It is alfo highly probable, that the 
increafe or decreafe of cultivation 
may contribute to alter the mean 
temperature of a country ; this, how- 
ever, can only be afcertained from a 
number of accurate thermometrical 
obfervations, continued for a con- 
fiderable period of years. The fub- 
ject is very interefting, and there- 
fore it deferves the ferious confi- 
deration of philofophers. 

N. B. The degrees of heat ex- 
preffed in the table are according to 
Reaumur’s fcale, the freezing point 
of which is ato, and boiling point 
at 80°. 


Names of places fituated between 13! 
17! and 42° 41755” of N. latitude. 


Mean heat. 
Peru, America — — 20. 
Surinam, America —- — 20,4 
Pondicherry, India - — 23,7 
Madras, India — — 22,4 
St. Peter’s Fort, Martinique 21,3 
Guadaloupe, America — 22,7 


Vor. 1X, 
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DIVERSE COUNTRIES, 


LE P. COTTE’S PAPERS, 


Mean heat, 
Dominique — — — 20,1 
Mexico _- — — 13.3 
Ifle of France, Africa — 21,6 
Ifle of Bourbon, Africa —- 22.5 
Chandernagor, Afia --- — 26,7 
Cairo, Egypt - — — 17,6 
Bagdad. Ana - — — 86 
Cape of Good Hope — 1555 
Syria, Ana Minor — — 16,7 
Algiers, Africa —_ — 16,5 
Williamfburg, Virginia — 11,7 
Pekin, China - — — 10,1 
New-York, America — 97 
Rome, Italy — — — 12.5 
Cambridge, America — 7:3 
Perpignan, france — -— 12,3 


Between 42° 42159” and 44° 28/24” 
of latitude. 


Mont-Louis, inthe Pyreneans 5,2 


Boftia, Corfica — — 16,2 
Tarafcon, Krance — — 12,4 
Toulon, France — — 13,4 
Rieux, France -- — 11,2 
Rhodes, France — — 81 
Marfeiiles, France — — 11,8 
Aix, France — — — 10,8 
Montpellier, France — 12,2 
Salon, France — — 13,1 
Arles, France — — 11,9 
Dax, France —- — 938 
St. Sever, France -— — 17,6 
Manofque, France - — 11,3 
Nifmes, France —_— —_ 12,6 
Cavailion, rance  - — 954 
Montauban, France — 10.5 
Oleron, France — — 11,2 


St. Paul-Trois-Chateaux, France 10.5 
Viviers, France 9 -— 


| 
5 
& 


Between 44° 40730" and 46° 29'50 
of latitude. 


Bourdeaux, France — 10,8 
Puy. France — — 84 
Le Grande Chartreufe — 4,3 
Vienne, of the Dauphinois - 10.8 
Lyons, France — — 106 
Clermont, France — — 8.6 
Villefranche, France — 92 
Oleron, France — — 11,7 

N Loudun, 
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Mean heat. 


Loudun, France — — 955 
Rochelle, France — — 9-4 
Geneva _ a — 33 
Lucon, France — 10,1 

Between 46° 30/ and 1 48° of latitude. 

Laufanne, Switzerland — 7,8 
Poitiers, France —_ —~— 9,2 
Marans, France — — 955 
Quebec, America = — 4,4 
berne, Switzerland — 757 


Pontarlier, in Franche Comté 6,8 


Nantes, France —_ — 10,2 
Befangon, France — — 8,6 
Lorme, France —_ — 754 
Dijon, France -— — 8.4 
Buda, Hungary — — 8,0 
Chinon, France — — 9,6 
Zurich, Switzerland — 8,4 
Neufchatel, Switzerland — 8,4 
Vannes, France — — 83 
Erlan, Hungary — — 85 
Between 48° 27 and 48° 57/7 40” 
of latitude. 
Munich, Bavaria — — 7,0 
Vienna, Aulftria — — 81 
Troyes, France — — 9,0 
Mayenne, France —- — 8.9 
Breft, France — — 9,8 
_ Etampes, France — — 85 
Chartres, France — — 843 
St. Malo, France — — 9.9 
Pontorfon, Normandy — _ 9.6 
Provins, France — — 9.8 
Nancy, ‘Barein me — 849 
L’Aigle, France — — 8.4 
Verfailles — —_— — 8,8 
Ratifbon, Bavaria -~ — 7,6 
Paris — — — — 9,1 
Vire, France _ — 83 
Chalons, France —_ — 8,0 
Between 49° and 51° 31154" of 
lasicuile, 
Montmorency, France — 84 
Metz,Germany — — 9.3 
Griflons, France — — 9,6 
Rouen, France —_ — 87 
Manheim, Germany — 81 
Rethel, France — — 95 
Prague — —_ — 7,2 
Cambray. France — — 9,0 
Arras, France ~ — 7.9 
St. Omer, France — — 7,6 
Erfurt, Saxony = — 7.2 
Licbe, French Flanders — 7.3 
Liege, Weftphalia - — 3.4 


Bruxelles — _ 
Saintes, France —_ 
Dunkerque — — 
Duffeldorp, Weftphalia 
London _ —_ 
Gottingen - 


Between 51° 35/ and d 60° 


latitude. 

Breda, Dutch Brabant 
Saganum, Sileia — 
Rotterdam — — 
Hague, Holland — 
Delft, Holland — 
Warfaw, Poland — 
Amfterdam — — 
Sparandam, Holland 
Swamburg, Holland 

Berlin -— — 
L.yndon, England — 
Franker, W. Friefland 
Copenhagen — 
Mofcow — 

Hawkhill, Scotland 
Nair, Labrador 
Okak, Labrador 
Stockholm - 
Peterfburg = - 
Abo, in Finland 


heh 


Places in Italy. 


Alba, Montferrate 
Bologna _— 
Cerevento — 
Chiotta . — 
Coira, Grifons 
Conegliano, Trevifano 
Firenza —_ 
Genova —_ 
Gorizia, Alpes 
Lucca — 
Marofiica — 
Milan — 
Naples — 


PERT 


Padua 
Podora 
Polcfine = 
Rome == 
Socile eens 
Tolmezo, Alpes 
Trento 
Jlino 
Venice 
Verona 
Vicenza 
Crefpan 
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HISTORY or tus HORSE tn ENGLAND. 


BY THE LATE RICHARD BERENGER, ESQ. 


HE finer and better fort of 
ia the more modern Englifh 
horfes, are defcended from Ara- 
bians and Barbs, and frequently re- 
femble their fires in bode and ap- 

earance, but differ from them con- 
fiderably in fize and mould; being 
more furnifhed, ftout, and lufty. 
In general they are f{trong, nimble, 
of good courage, capable of en- 
during exceflive fatigue, and both 
in perfeverance and {peed, furpafs 
all horfes in the world—At the 
fame time it is obje&ted to them, 
that they are void of grace, and 
want that expreffion, if I may ufe 
theword, in their figure and carriage, 
which is fo confpicuous in Foreign 
horfes, and fo beautiful and at- 
tra€tive, as even to be effentially 
requifite upon all occafions —- 
and parade: but inftead of dil- 
playing a dignity of motion, and a 
confcious air of cheerfulnefs and 
alacrity, as if they fhared in the 
pleafure and pride of their riders, 
and were almoft fenfible of human 


-paffions, they appear in all their 


ations, cold, indifferent, unani- 
mated, This is fo apparent that 
the moft heedlefs and ~ignorant 
fpe€tator, who fhould, upon any 
occafion, fee them contrafted with 
horfes of a€tion, would be ftruck 
with the difference; would he 
uninterefted with the tame and life- 
lefs behaviour of the one, and 
tavifhed with the fenfibility and 
well-tempered fire of the other; 
which, like the fparkling of gene- 
rous wine in the glafs, at once 
charms the eye, and givesa proof 
of innate fpirit and goodnefs,—8e- 
fides this, the Englifh horfes are ac- 
cufed, and not unjuitly, of being 
obftinate and uncomplying in their 
tempers, dogged and fullen, of 
having ftiff and inattive fhoulders, 


and wanting fupplenefs in their 
limbs: which defeéts make their 
motions con{trained, occafion them 
to go near the ground, and render 
them unfit for the Manege. ¢ 

This is the charaéter of the En- 
glith horfe ; to which it may not be 
improper to add fome remarks and 
anecdotes, which may tend farther 
to open and fet forth the national 
hiftory of the animal. 

England has at all times, even in 
its rudeft ftate, been pofteffed of a 
breed of horfes fufficient to anfwer 
every purpofe for which they were 
given. Czefar, when he invaded 
this ifland, found its inhabitants 
not only well furnifhed with horfes, 
but alfo very dexterous and expert 
in the management of them.* He 
{peaks of their {cythed chariots, and 
celebrates their fkill and addrefs in 
driving them; fo that it is certain 
the ufe of horfes muft have been 
long familiar to them, and the crea- 
ture much valued, if, in a {tate bor- 
dering on favagenefs, they knew the 
art of taming it fo well. From 
thefe early and dark times the horfe 
has always flourifhed and been che- 
rifhed with fingular attention in 
this kingdom. 

It is neverthelefs impoffible to 


. trace or give any defcription of the 


{fpecies; for, as a judicious and 
learned+ naturalift obferves, ‘* Thofe 
“ which exift among the Indigenz 
“of Great Britain, fuch as the 
‘“ horfes of Wales and Cornwall, 
“the Hobbies of Ireland, and the 
“6 Shelties of Scotland, though ad- 
“‘mirably well adapted to the ufes 
‘of thofe countries, could never 
“have been equal to the work of 
“< war.” 

This is probably true; but we 
cannot hence conclade that there 
might not have been a ilguter and 

N 2 ’ larger 


* Strabo fays they ufed ornaments of ivory in their bridles, lib. iv. 


+ Pennant’s Brit. Zoolog. 
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Jarger breed in feveral other parts 
of England, where the paftures are 
rich, and afford more nourifhment, 
it being certain, that the fize of ani- 
mals may be retarded or advanced, 
by the quantity and quality of the 
food on which they are fupported ; 
as it-is known that in Jean and bar- 
ren foils, cattle of all kinds, are 
{mali *, while, on the other hand, 
generous land abounding with her- 
bage, will produce animals of a 
much larger growth. Nor is it un- 
likely, that the Fnglifh had in early 
times, as now, horfes of diffeient 
fizes and charaéters. and perhaps as 
various, as the parts of the kingdom 
in which they were bred. Although 
it is more probable. as the fame cu- 
rious and accurate obfetvers of na- 
ture inform us. that thofe which 
were employed in the fervice of 
war, as well as for draught. in latter 
times were the offspr'ng of German 
or Flemifh breeds. mended by our 
foil, and a judicious culture, and 
that the preient race are defcended 
from them. 

The venerable Bede, fays, that 
the Englifh began to uwfe faddle 
horfes about the year 691, when 

relates and others rode on horfe- 
Lok. who till then were wont to go 
on foot; but that, if upon urgent 
occafions. they were obliged to ride, 
they ufed mares + only. 

In the reign of Athelftan the 
Englifh became fo jealous of their 
horfes. and entertained fo high an 
opinion of their merit, that a law 
was mace by this King to prohibit 
their exportation, unlefs defigned 
for prefents. This law feems to 
prove, that even in thofe tines they 
were much prized in other coun- 
tries, and that the demand for them 
muft have either been very large, or 
the breed- not numerous at that 
time; fince otherwife that monarch, 
as well as fome of his fucceffors, in- 
ftcad of preventing the exportation, 


would have done better to have 
encouraged the breed, fo as to have 
kept pace with the demand, and 
brought confiderable fums of money 
into this country; but pride and 
jealoufy forbad; which, equally 
blind and flrong, ftill operate in 
Spain, in Naples, in Turkey, and 
other places, from which it is not 
lawful at this day to remove an 
horfe into another country. Bee 
fides this, trade at that time, had 
made but little progrefs, nor were 
its advantages duly confidered; the 
commerce of the time being chiefly 
limited to Germany. This is a 
reafon alledged by the above-cited 
writer, why the horfes of thofe days 
muft have been purely natives, be- 
caufe, as he fays, the Germans could 
not have becn in want of horfes of 
their own breed. 

This conclufion, however, though 
plaufible, is not certain : for although 
they could not have been in want 
of horfes with which their own ter- 
ritories could have furn'fhed them, 
yet they might have been defirous 
of having horfes which were bred 
in England, although defcended on 
one fide. if not on both, originally, 
from hories of their own country, 
menaced and improved by the foil 
and climate, «hich operate very 
powerfully, and preduce all the 
variations and diftin@ions which 
we fee in the animal and vegetable 
worlds, With refpeét to the horfes 
of this country, this is really the 
fa&t at this day, and has immemo- 
rably been fo; for admired and va- 
lued as they are, and have been, 
there is no pure and unmixed blood 
among the finer, if among the mid- 
dling breeds, as among the Arabs, 
but all of the firft clafs are direlly 
or remotely allied to foreign blood, 
The foil and climate, therefore, 
mutt be thought greatly to contri- 
bute in forming their merit ; other- 
wife, rich and curious perfons of 

other 


* Dio Nicaus, fpeaking of the Britons in the north part of the ifland, fays their 
horfes were {mall and very {wiit. Vid. Cambden Brit. 
+ Asa mark of humil@y, the mare not being fo full of pride and fpirit as the horle, 
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other nations would aft more wifely 
to raife abreed of their own, to fup- 
ly their wants from thofe very 
countries, where the anceltors of 
the Enelifh horfes are brought; 
but they find by experience, ihat 
the defcendants of thofe horfes do 
not thrive and fucced fo well in 
other countries as in this nation, 
owing, no doubt, to the fecret ope- 
rations of nature, and to the more 
apparent etfeéts of foil and climate, 
or, to what the French call in fruit 
the Gout de 'erroir. 
Quippe folo natura fubcft. 

Norvithftanding the tondnefs 
which Athel{tan dilcovered for En- 
glifh horfes. and his jealoufy of 
their being fen! :nto other countries, 
it is certain thai he entertained a 
good opin on of fome Foreigners, 
and received feveral as pretents, 
which were funt from the continent. 
It is probable manv came from Ger- 
many ; Of feveral foreign h. rfes he 
was, however uncoubtedly poffeffed, 
for in his will * he bequeaths the 
horfes given him by !hurbrand, 
together with the white horfes given 
him by Liefbrand; and it may rea- 
fonably be prefumed, that zs the 
perfons who gave thefe horfes 
were Saxons, the gifts likewife 
came from the fame country: al- 
though it appears that he had horfes 
from many different parts of the 
continent ; for it is reported of this 
monarch, that his charatter and 
fame were {pread fo far, that f{undry 
Princes + fought his alliance and 
friendfhip, and {ent him “ rich pre- 
fents, precious flores, perfumes, 
“ and the fineft horfes, with golden 
“furniture.” And it is to be pre- 
fumed, that a wife monarch, and 
lover of horfes, would avail himfelf 
of this foreign affiftance, to diver. 
fify and improve the breeds of his 
own kingdom. 

The Conqueror brought many 
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horfes with him from Normandy, 
and fome, perhaps, of other coun- 
tries, which contributed ftill farther 
to augment the variety of breeds in 
this ifland; but Roger de Bele{me, 
created Earl of Shrewfbury, by the 
viétorious monarch, rendered amoft 
effential fervice to the nation, by 
introducing the ftallions of Spain 
into his.eitate in Powifland, and 
through them a more generous and 
noble breed than this kingdom, per- 
haps, haa ever known. Giraldus 
Cambrenfis takes notice of them, 
and Drayton, the poet, celebrates 
their excellence. 

This race feems to have beerf cal- 
culated at once for the purpofes of 
war, and the exhibitions of public 
folemnities, of which horfes are 
always a very cflential and orna- 
mental part: 1or it is not known 
that at this time. nor till a much 
later period, that horfe-races were 
introc.ced into Englund: although 
tiiis agreeable and uiet.:1 divertion, 
if confinea within ce:tain regula- 
tions, might have been cultivated 
with great propriety among a peo- 
ple fon! and proud or ther horfes, 
and that at a ume, when bodily 
exercifes alone were tic amiufements 
of all for:s of men; and efpecially, 
as the Lv. glifh had opportunities of 
being inftru€ted in them by the Ro- 
mans, who gennerally kept their 
own Ccuftoms wherever they came, 
and left their impreffion behind 
them, when they departed. We 
may, therefore, reafonably con- 
clude, that they were either igaorant 
of thele fports, or, what is more 
likely, preferred the parade and 
magnificence of tilts and tourna- 
ments, in which the ftrength, atti- 
vity, {pirit, and beauty of the horfe, 
as well as the {kill and courage of 
the rider, could be more ufefully 
emyloyed, and more gracefully dif- 
ptayed. 

[ To be continued. } 
A PHI- 


* The willis in Latin, and in the poffeffion of Thomas Aftell, Efy. 
+ Anderfon’s Orig. of Commerce, p. xiix. vol. 4. 
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A puiLosorpHrcat ENQUIRY into truz ORIGIN anv PROGRESS 
or COMMERCE, LITERATURE, ann POLITICS; 


AND THEIR CONNECTION AND INFLUENCE ON EACH OTHER, 


[, Concluded from Page 24. ] 


OS coca: entering on the 
celebrated queftion concern- 
ing the eternity of the world, and 
the poffible and probable revolu- 
tions of nations, it may be fafely 
affirmed, that the prefent age is the 
moft enlightened and refined of all 
thofe with which we are at all ac- 
quainted: and this circumftance 
has the happieft influence on the 
general mafs and aggregate of hu- 
man happinefs. The fun of fcience 
has arifen on the nations with heal- 
ing under his wings. Literature 
and philofophy accuftom men to 
think and reafon; and they who 
think and reafon much, learn to 
think and reafon juftly. A juft- 
nefs of reafoning is friendly to the 
intereftsof humanity, by ftrengthen- 
ing and enlivening that power by 
which we perceive and feel the dif- 
tinétion between virtue and vice, 
and approve the former, and con- 
demn the latter. It diminifhes, in 
the eye of the philofopher who rifes 
to the fublime heights of {cience, 
the importance of thofe objects 
which are the ufual fources of {trife 
and contention. It induces an ha- 
bit of calculation in all matters 
that come under confideration, 
both with refpeé to the ends men 
haven view, and the proper means 
for accomplifhing them. And thus 
it tends to prevent that fcourge of 
human nature, war; or, at leaft by 
reducing the art of war and war- 
like reiources to calculation, it 
brings it to a fpeedicr iffue. The 
military art, being now more com- 
plex and mixed with machinery, 
adinits of more certain calculation, 
than when the enginery of war was 
more finiple, and battles were de- 
cided by the wavering nudes of cou- 
rape, and fear, ana other paffions, 
We can calculste the force or 


amount of inanimated machines; 
but itis very difficult indeed to 
form any certain anticipation con- 
cerning the general refult or effet 
of the aggregated workings of hu- 
man minds, brought together either 
in council or in ation. Kings do 
not now, as formerly, go to war from 
motives of pique and perfonal re- 
fentment; nor yet, in general, for 
the empty glory of defolating con- 
quefts. They eftimate the commer- 
cial and political confequence of 
what they contend for; they com- 
pare their own refources with thofe 
of their neighbours, and the weaker 


party, if he is not fupported by 


that political jealoufy, which fo 
wifely watches the movements of 
ambition, liftens to terms of accom- 
modation. In a word, juft calcula- 
tion tends to prevent the eftufion of 
blood, by fhewing the inutility, as 
well the inhumanity of fuch facri- 
fices. 

But there is another way, in 
which, above all others, the propa- 
gation of literature tends to hu- 
manize the mind, to reftrain the 
fury and the frequency of war, and 
to promote peace, and good will, 
and friendly intercourfe among 
men: it foftens and humanizes the 
manners of men by exercifing their 
mutual fympathy. Polite literature, 
hiftory, poetry, and all works of 
imagination, as landf{cape and hif- 
torical painting, novels, romances, 
&c. All thefe derive their chief 
charm and influence from the re- 
prefentations they contain of hu- 
man nature placed in various and 
interefting fituations. The reader 
erfters by {ympathy into a thoufand 
charatters, circum{tances, and fitua- 
tions, and is agitated by a thoufand 
hopes and fears, and other emo- 
tions, which could not have been 

excited 
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excited in his imagination by all 
the occurrences and viciflitudes of 
the moft varied life. Thus he be- 
comes, in fome meafure, a citizen of 
the world. The antipathies and 
prejudices which fet men at va- 
riance with one another are gra- 
dually worn off. An habit of in- 
dulgence and forbearance is in- 
duced into the enlarged mind. No- 
thing that belongs to human nature, 
no peculiarity in national charaéer 
moves either the ridicule or the 
averfion of the ingenuous and cul- 
tivated mind, accuftomed to con- 
template humanity under an infinite 
variety of forms, and to feel that 
fentiment fo often quoted from the 
Latin comic poet: “ I myfelf ama 
man, and I cannot remain un- 
touched by the joys or the forrows 
of human nature.”* 

It is impoffible, and it would be 
abfurd to attempt to defcribe, _ 
cifely, the fhare that progreffive lite- 
rature has, in effeéting that extended 
commercial intercourfe, which is 
the charaéteriftic of the prefent 
period. But from the very nature 
of literature, and from experience, 
which fhews that the nations in 
which it prevails, are diftinguifhed 
uniformly from their neighbours 
by the humanity of their difpofition, 
we may conclude that its influence 
on the tempers, manners, and hap- 

inefs of nations is very confi- 
derable. This is the moft humane, 
becaufe itis the moft learned and 
refined age, with which we are at 
all acquainted. The arts and 


{ciences arc farther advanced, and 


more widely diffufed than ever 
they were at any former period. 
and their domain, if we may judge 
from certain recent difcoveries and 
improvements, is foon to be greatly 
and rapidly advanced. Paffing by 
the experiments and difcoveries in 
air, and the eleétrical fluid, that 
will form an xra in the hiftory. of 
philofophy, we fhali juft touch 


©n a mechanical invention for 


multiplying pi€tures without, the 
leaft touch of the hand or pencil, 
and reducing the prices of the jufteft 
copies of the fineft paintings {fo low, 
that they come within the reach of 
middling, and even of humble for- 
tunes. Itis proper to dwell a little 
on this invention, rather than fome 
other difcoveries in chemiftry, be- 
caufe the improvement and dif- 
fufion of paintings have a more 
dire&t influence on life and man- 
ners, and therefore are more clofely 
conneéted with the fubjeét of an ci- 
fay that profeffes to draw the out- 
lines of the prefent age and {tate of 
the world. 

Mechanical invention is one of 
the great pillars that fupport the 
grandeur of the Britifh empire. By 
means of this, notwithftanding the 
high expence of living in this 
country, and the growing preflure 
of accumulated taxes. we are able, 
in various articles, to underiell na- 
tions, where labour is twice as 
cheap as in England, the expence of 
living twice as low, and taxes more 
than twice as moderate. 

But it was referved to the 
inventor of the Polygraphic Art, 
to apply mechanical invention, 
and particularly the power of 
chemiftry, to the diffufion, ‘per- 
petuation, and in fome refpeés, the 
improvement of the moft generally 
pleafing and captivating of the libe- 
ral arts. This ingenious artift has 
a€tually invented a method of mul- 
tiplying piétures in oil colours, 
with all the properties of the origi- 
nal paintings, whether in regard to 
outline, expreffion, fize, variety of 
tints, and other circumftances, 
without any touch or finifhing by 
the hand, and without any injury to 
the original painting. Py means 
of this chemical procels, he pro- 
duces fuch exaét copies or like- 
nefles as cannot, without di flicuity, 
be diftinguifhed from the archetype, 
even by the eye of an artift or con- 
noifleur, and poffeffes ail the qua- 

liuies, 
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lities, and produces the full effeé& 
of the moft finifhed painting; while 
the price at which it can be deliver- 
ed to the public isa mere trifle, 
commonly under, but never exceed- 
ing the tenth part of the value of 
the original. How large a branch 
of bufinefs does this open? What 
fums mutt it fave to this nation for 
copies of foreign paintings? How 
widely will it diffufe a tafte for the 
fine arts? What influence may it 
not have on the purfuits and plea- 
fures of men? And what polifh may 
it not give to their manners? ‘Lhe 
polygraphic invention is one of the 
happieft illuftrations that ever ap- 
peared of the nature and progrels 
of experimental philofophy, and is 
con{picuous among the various ins 
ventions and improvements which 
do honour to our nation, and auf- 
picioufly mark the age times. 
As literature tends to foften the 
hearts, fo it ferves to brave and 
invigorate the underftanding, and 
to unite the minds of men in every 
good caufe, and efpecially that of 
freedom. It is on the virtue and 
vigilance of the people themfelves, 


and not on the delegates in par- 
liament, that the prefervation of 
their liberties will depend. In this 
free country, where there is perfeét 
liberty of thought, fpeech, and 
aétion, there are, and there fhould 
be as many politicians as there are 
men, We have feen that divifion 
is the grand principle of defpotifm, 
and that union among the people, 
whether it be brought about by lite. 
rature, or free and frequent pers 
fonal intercourfe, is the grand prin: 
ciple and fource of free govern. 
ments. Let this intercourfe and 
union be duly mainiained, and, if 
the maxim of tyrants be, “ divide 
that you may rule,” the moito of 
the people fhould be, * let us unite 
that we may be free.” But, in order 
that there may be an union of wills, 
it isneceflary that there he a coinci- 
dence of judgments, and in order 
that there may be a coincidence of 
judgments, there mutt be frequent 
and free difcourfe on all that ap- 
pears moft interefling in the vicifli- 
tudes that continually pafs on the 
great theatre of the world. 
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HE condu& of the Englifh had 

produced fuch univerfal detet- 
tation, that a league was forming in 
licdia for the annihilation of the 
Company's power. The fubah of 
Bengal, the vizier of Oude, and na- 
bob of the Carnatic, were reduced 
to a flate of abjeft dependence on 
them. They had ruined the Ro- 
hillas, ftripped the Mogul of his 
fineft provinces, and were now point- 
ing their ftrength againft the Mah- 
rattas. 

This plan originated with the Ni- 
zam of the Decan, who firft pro- 
ceeded to mediate, and effeéted a 
veace between the Mahrattas and 

yder. The confederacy wes now 
complete; and it was {ettled that 


Hyder and the Nizam fhould attack 
the Carnatic and the Circars; the 
Mahrattas were to aét on the fide of 
Surat, and the rajah of Berar was to 
invade Bengal. 

The latter did not enter with ala- 
crity into the war; his army, it 1s 
true, reached the frontiers of Bengal, 
but too late to enter on ation; and 
the confederacy, fortunately for the 
Englifh, was Sse badly cemented. 
The Bombay army firft took the 
field, pafled the Tappee (1780), and 
entering Guzerat, reduced Dubhoy, 
and obliged. Futty Sing to fign a 
treaty for excluding the Poonah go- 
vernment. The Englifh army being 
joined by the troops of the nabob, 
inveficd and ftormed a 
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The two Mahratta chiefs, Madajee 
Scindia and Holkar, took the field, 
and were in march for Surat, when 
they were met by General Goddard. 
That officer received a letter from 
Mr. Farmer, one of the Englifh hof- 
tages, informing him that the Mah- 
rattas were inclined to treat. The 
Englifh hoftages were releafed; but 
as it evidently appeared Scindia only 
wanted the alliftance of the Englifh 
to further his own ambitious views 
in the Mahratta regency, the treaty 
foon broke off; General Goddard 
refolved to force the enemy to an 
action; which he effefted, and com- 
pletely routed them. The like fuc- 
cels attended two of our foraging 
parties, and in fhort in every aétion 
with the enemy, the Britifh troops 
were viétorious, 

On the fide of Bengal, the council 
had concluded a treaty with the 
rannah or chief of Goad, and that 
country was inftantly attacked by 
the Mahrattas, Major Popham, 
with a few men, foon cleared that 
country, and entered the Mahratta 
dominions; took the fortrefs of 
Gualor, hitherto deemed impregna- 
ble, and ftruck the enemy with the 
greate{t con{ternation. 

War between Great Britain and 
France had commenced in 1778, and 
foon after advice thereof was received 
in Bengal, the French {ettlements 
at Mafulipatam, Carrical, Yaman, 
and Cherdenagore, were attacked 
and taken ; and as foon as prepara- 
tions would permit, fiege was laid to 
Pondicherry, which, after a brave de- 
fence, was reduced; the European 
troops fent to Europe, and the native 
forces were difbanded. Elate with 
this fuccefs, the Madras council 
turned their attention towards the 
Guntoor circar, Bazalit Jung, bro- 
ther of the Nizam, held it of his 
brother as a jaghire for life. and it 
was by treaty to fall to the Englith 
on his death. To procure imme- 
diate poffeffion, they had made inef- 
fetual offers to the Nizam; their 
next application was to Bazalct, 
who fearful of the encreafing power 

Ver. IX, 


of Hyder, furrendered it to the Com- 

any. ‘This negociation was con- 
duéted equally without the know- 
ledge of the Nizam or the Bengal 
council; and as foon as ceded, the 
jaghire was farmed out to the nabob 
of Arcot. ‘This tranfattion gave of- 
fence both to the Nizam and Hyder, 

To fupport the pretenfions to this 
territory, Colonel Harper was de- 
tached, and without any permiflion 
being afked, direfted his march 
through part of Hyder’s dominions, 
Hyder ordered the paffes to be bar- 
ricaded again{t him, and the Colonel 
found himfelf obliged to fall back, 
To footh the Nizam. a refident was 
fent to his court. The fubah, irri- 
tated at the negociation refpecting 
the Guntoor circar, and the appli- 
cation of the new sefident for a re- 
miffion of tribute for the other four, 
threatened to join Hyder. But, 
fortunately, the fupreme council of 
Bengal interfered, difclaimed the 
conduét of the Madras board, and, 
to fatisfy the Nizam, Mr. Whitelull, 
the chief, was fulpended. 

The council of Madras difap- 
proving of Harper's conduti, ap- 
pointed Colonel baillie to fucceed 
him ; but by their delay, Hyder had 
time to ravage the circar, and con- 
fined Bazalet in his capital. 

This conduét, the hatred of the 
nabob to Hyder, who was con‘lantly 
irritating the council again't him, 
and an expedition againit Mahie, a 
French fettlement on the Malabar 
coaft, near Hyder’s dominions; all 
tended to widen animofities. Hyder 
confidered Mahie as under his pro- 
te€tion, and remonitrated again{t the 
expedition. However, an: enter- 
prize was refolved on; Col. Braith- 
Waite proceeded with rapid exer- 
tions, and reduced the fort. 

The peace between Hyder and the 
Mahrattas was foon known to the 
nabob of ii-e Carnatic. who informe 
ed the Madras preiidency of «it. 
His known hatred of Hyder ren- 
dered his information fufpetted. {he 
preparations of the enemy were, 
however, carried on with vigour, 
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The nabob, the only ally of the 
Vnglith on that fide, was in debt; 
his troops, for want of pay, was de- 
ferting. and his fortreffes were badly 
jupplied. ‘This fituation affcrded an 
opportunity to Hyder to make an 
irruption into the Carnatic, and de- 
firoy every thing with fire and 
{word: the frontiers fuffered firft, 
and in four days he burned Conje- 
veram. ‘Ihe inhabitants of every 
place to which his army came, were 
jacrificed ; the country waited, forts 
captured, and towns deftroyed.— 
Mean time, at Madras the council 
were at varianee ; at laft, Sir Heéior 
Munro took the command of the 
army. Afliflance was applied for 
to the nabob; but either from inabi- 
lity or other motives, little was ob- 
tained, The whole Carnatic was 
now a {cence of devaftation; and, on 
the ei ft of Augull, Hyder fat down 
before Arcot, the capital of the 
province. j ‘ 

Colonel Baillie, who with his 
detachment had marched to the 
Guntoor circar, was now ordered to 
return to Madras; his march, from 
the rains, was rendered very diftref- 
fing. Munro, to facilitate his re- 
treat, moved for Conjeveram; and 
on his approach, Hyder raifed the 
ficge, but took poft fo as to prevent 
a jun¢tion with Baillic’s forces. The 
latter found the rivers fwelled, and 
provifions icarce, Hyder now en- 
camped about two miles from 
Munro’s army, and detached his 
brother-in law Meer Saib, and his 
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he received the reinforcement, again 
began his march ; and having entered 
one of the defiles, a mafked battery 
of twelve guns was opened upon 
his fleivk. aud foon after fifty picces 
of artillery were playing on the 
Englifh lines. They were furround- 
ed and attacked on all fides, and 
after a confliét of three hours, had 
the appearance of vittory in their 
favour, when part of their ammuni- 
tion blew up. ‘This turned the for- 
tune of the day, and Tippoo feized 
this opportunity to make .a vigorous 
attack, ‘The carnage of the Englifh 
forces was dreadful; the feapoys 
were almoft all cut to pieces, and 
Baillic, much wounded, rallied afew 
of his troops, and gained an emi- 
nence, where, after a defperate de- 
fence, all were flain except about two 
hundred ; the Colonel, much wound- 
ed, was of the lattes number. The 
enemy fuflered fo feverely, that 
Hyder found it neceffary to retreat, 
and leave his baggage and wounded 
behind him. 

When the news of this difafter 
reached Munro’s camp, the troops 
were anxious to be led againft the 
cnemy, to revenge the flaughter of 
their friends; but the weaknefs of 
the army obliged the General to re- 
{train their ardour, and retreat to 
Chingleput, Where he was joined 
by a remforcement under Colonel 
Colby. 

On this event, diftraftion reigned 
in the council, and confufion and 
difmay in every part of the country; 
the {fe apoys in the Company’s fervice 
revolted in every place. Difpatches 
were fent to Bengal for affliftance, 
orders were given to reftore the 
Guntoor circar, and every fubmiflive 
meafure uled that could foften the 
Nizam. 

Hyder again fat down before Ar- 
cot, and carried on the fiege with 
creat {pirit. At Bengal, mean time, 
preparations were made to affift the 
Carnatic: a large body of Euro- 
peans, and a fupply in money, were 
jent; and Sir Eyre Coote difpatched 
to take the cominand, In iwenty- 
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three days this reinforcement reached 
Madras, but Arcot had furrendered. 

Sir Eyre Coote, on his arrival, 
fufpended Mr. Whitehill; and as the 
monfoon feafon came on, time was 
allowed to put the Company’s affairs 
on a better footing. The firft thing 
attempted was the relief of Wande- 
wath, which Hyder then beficged. 
This was effeéted on the 17th of 
January, 1781; foron the approach 
of the Englifh army, Hyder, retreat- 
ed, and afforded Sir Eyre Coote an 
opportunity to ftrengthen the other 
garrifons, Mcantime, Sir Edward 
Hughes, on the Malabar coaft, de- 
ftroyed all Hyder’s fhipping in the 
ports of Calicut and Mangalore, 

Col. Braithwaite being pofted on 
the banks of the “olerogn for the 
prote&tion of Tanjore, with a force 
amounting to two thoufand and thir- 
teen men, Hyder difpatched his fon 
Tippoo Saib, accompanied by Monf. 
Lally, and four hundred French, to 
attack him, Tippoo fuddenly fur- 
rounded him, and on Braithwaite’s 
attempting to retire, an aftion en- 
fued (Feb. 16), and continued unre- 
mittingly for twenty fix hours. Col. 
Braithwaite formed his troops into 
a fquare, and defended himfelf 
bravely; but at laft the troops under 
Lally forced the {quare, and a dread- 
ful carnage enfucd. <A few of the 
Englifh army only were faved by 
the generous conduét of M, Lally, 
and made prifoners. 

Sir Eyre Coote having taken the 
field, and relieved Wandewafh, was 
anformed of a French fleet being off 
Madras, and alfo that Hyder had 
taken the important poft of Amboor, 
he marched therefore, and encamped 
near Pondicherry. Hyder was ob- 
ferved clofe to our rear, and on Sir 
Eyre Coote moving to Cuddalore, 
greatly annoyed him, On the roth, 
the Englifh army offered battle to 
Hyder, which the latter declined. 
Sir Edwar Hughes having taken 
the fort of Mahie, and deftroyed 
Hyder’s fleet in his own ports of 
Calicut and Mangalore, returned to 
Madras with reinforcements, Hy- 


der, meantime, was not idle. He 
levied contributions on the Dutch at 
Negapatam, and the Danes at Tran- 
quebar ; plundered the country of 
‘Tanjore, and inve!t!ed Wandewath. 

Sir Eyre Coote had hitherto been 
ill fupplied with provifions, but on 
the return of the flect, the forts were 
kept open, and a fupply procured: 
with this and a reinforcement, he 
made an attempt at Chillumbram. but 
was repulfed. lated with this fuc- 
cefs, Hyder determined to give bat- 
tle; Monf. Lally endeavoured to 
diffuade him, but without eifeét. On 
the ift of July, 1781, the Englifh 
army formed under a conitant can- 
nonade, which the "Englifh returned, 
and forced a large body of the ene- 
my’s cavalry to retire. On their 
retreat, a range. of redoubts appeared, 
which would have prevented the 
advance of our army: but a read 
through fome fand hills was difco- 
vered, through which Sir Eyre cote 
marched the troons, and enabled 
him to come to attion. Sir Eyre 
Coote led on the firit line againft 
the firft line of the enemy, which 
immediately gave way. Lhe battle 
after this was warm, long. and ob- 
ftinate, but at laft ended in a defeat 
of the enemy; they loft about 3000 
men, and the Englifh army about 
400. 
The army immediately marched 
to relieve Wandewafh, and Tippoo, 
on its approach, retreated and joined 
his father. Tripailore fell to the 
Fnglifh. Hyder took poft on the 
{pot where he had cut off Baillie’s 
detachment, and prepared for a fe- 
cond battle with the Englifh. Sir 
Eyre Coote, on the 27th of Auguft, 
marched towards the enemy, and 
began the attack. Some confulion 
happened on the fide of the Englifh 5 
Hyder drew off his guns without 
any thing decifive hapjening, and 
took the opportunity of the night to 
retire to a greater ditance. 

Each party claimed the victory. 
Sir Eyre Coote again faced the ene- 
ny, on the 27th of September,-when 
ancther battie teok place near Chil- 
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lingur, and Hyder under cover of 
the night retreated. The Englifh 
army did not purfue, but the Ge- 
neral employed his time in making 
an alliance with the independent 
Polygars. 

Colonc! Owen was detached to 
intercept a convoy from the My- 
fore country, but not fucceeding, 
incamped at Mvdowaddie, when he 
was foon after joined by the main 
army; before this jun&ion Hyder 
had attacked him, but was beat off 
with a lofs to the Englifh of 300 
men. 

On the 7th of November the 
army fat down before Chittoqr, and 
foon carried it; but on the 15th, 
intelligence being received that 
Hyder had driven an Englifh de- 
tachment from Palipet, the army 
marched thither. Tippoo, mean- 
time, attacked Tripaffore, and the 
General was advancing to its relief 


when the rains fell, and rendered 
the rivers almoft impaffible. How. 
ever, they reached Tripaffore on 
the 21ft, and found Tippoo had 
withdrawn his forces. With this 
movement the campaign ended. 

Sir Heétor Munro, in conjunétion 
with Sir Edward Hughes, had at- 
tacked and taken Negapatam, a 
Dutch fettlement on the coat; 
after which Sir Edward failed to 
Trincomale, in the ifland of Ceylon, 
which place alfo fell. 

Vellore being befieged, the army 
began its operations of the year 1782 
with marching to its relief. The 
two armies were in fight, and can- 
nonaded each other, but nothing 
effettual took place. Coote re- 
turned to Madras, and fome dif- 
ferences arifing between him and 
Lord Macartney, the army remain- 
ed in a ftate of inaction, during 
which time Col. Braithwaite fell. 


[ To be continued. } 


DISSERTATION on tHe HINDU’S. 


BEING THE THIRD ANNIVERSARY DISCOURSE DELIVERED TO THE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY, FEB. 2, 1786, 


BY SIR W. JONES, 


F all the works which have 

been publifhed in our own 
age, or, perhaps, in any other, on 
the hiftory of the ancient world, 
and the firft population of this ha- 
bitable globe, that of Mr. Jacob 
Bryant, whom [ name with re- 
vereace and affection, has the beft 
claim to the praife of deep erudition 
ingenioufly applied, and new theo- 
ries happily illuftiated by an af- 
femblage of numberlefs converging 
rays from a molt extenfive circum- 
ference: it falls, neverthelefs, as 
every human work mutt fall, fhort 
of perfeétion ; and the leaft fatisfac- 
tory part of it feems to be that 
which relates to the derivation of 
words from Afiatic languages, Ety- 
mology has, no doubt, fome ufe in 
hiftorical refearches, but it is a me- 
dium of proof fo very fallacious, 
that, where it elucidates one fatt, 


it obfcures a thoufand, and more 
frequently borders on the ridicu- 
lous than leads to any folid conclu- 
fion: it rarely carries with it any 
internal power of conviétion from 
a refemblance of founds or fimila- 
rity of letters ; yet-often, where it is 
wholly unaffifled by thofe advan- 
tages, it may be indifputably proved 
by extrinfic evidence. We know 
@ pofteriori, that both _ and hijo, by 
the nature of two feveral dialeés, 
are derived from filius ; that uncle 
comes from avus, and ftranger from 
extra ; that jour is deducible, through 
the Italian, from dies; ana roffignol 
from lufcinia, or the finger in groves; 
that ferwro, ecureuil, and {quirrel, are 
compounded of two Greek words 
defcriptive of the animal; which 
etymologies, though they could not 
have been demonftrated a priori, 
might ferve to confirm, if any fuch 
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confirmation were neceffary, the 
roofs of a conneétion between the 
members of one great empire; but, 
when we derive our hanger, or 
fhort pendent {word from the Per- 
fian, becaufe ignorant travellers thus 
mis-{pell the word khanjar, which 
in truth means a different weapon ; 
or fandal-wood trom the Greek, be- 
caufe we fuppofe that fandals were 
fometimes made of it, we gain no 
ground in proving the affinity of 
nations, and only weaken argu- 
ments, which might otherwile be 
firmly fupported. That Custhen, or, 
as it certainly is written in one an- 
cient dialeét, Cit, and in others, pro- 
bably, Cas, enters into the compo- 
fition of many proper names, we 
may very reafonably believe; and 
that Algeziras takes its name from 
the Arabic word for an ifland, can- 
not be doubted: but when we are 
told from Europe, that places and 
provinces in Incia were clearly de- 
nominated from thofe words, we 
cannot bat obferve, in the firft in- 
ftance, that the town, 1n which we 
now are alfemnbled, is properly writ- 
ten and pronounced Calicata; that 
both Cata and Cit unqueftionably 
mean places of f{trength. or, in gene- 
ral, any inclofures; and that Guja- 
rat is at leaft as remote from Jezirah 
in found as it is in fituation. 
Another exception (and a third 
could hardly be difcovered by any 
candid criticifm) to the Analyfis of 
Ancient Mythology, is, that the 
method of reafoning and arrange- 
ment of topics adopted in that learn- 
ed work are not quite agreeable to 
the title, but almo{t wholly fynthe- 
tical ; and, though fynthefis may be 
the better mode in pure {cience, 
where the principles are undeniable, 
yet it feems lefs calculated to give 
complete fatisfa&tion, in hiftorical 
difquifitions, where every poftula- 
tum will perhaps be refufed, and 
every definition controverted : this 
may feema flight objeétion, but the 
fubject is in itfelf fo interfting, and 
the full conviétion of all reafonable 
wen fo defirable, that it may not 


Log 


be loft labour to difcufs the fame or 
a fimilar theory in a method purely 
analytical; and, after beginning 
with faéts of general notoriety or 
undifputed evidence, to invettigate 
fuch truths as are at firft unknown 
or very imperfeéily difcerned. 

The five principal nations, who 
have in different ages divided 
among themfelves, as a kind of in- 
heritance, the vaft contineatof Afia, 
with the many iflands depending on 
it are the Indians, the Chinefe, the 
Tartars, the Arabs, and the Perfians: 
who they feverally were, whence 
and when they came, where they 
now are fettled, and what advantage 
a more perfeé&t knowledge of them 
all may bring to our European 
world, will be fhewn, I truft, in five 
diftinét effays; the laft of which will 
demonttrate the conneétion or di- 
verfity between them, and {folve the 
great problem. whether they had 
any cO:nmon origin, and whether 
that origin was the fame which we 
generally afcribe to them. 

I begin with India, not becaufe I 
find reafon to believe it the true cen- 
tre of popnlation or of knowledge, 
but, becaufe it is the country which 
we now inhabit, and from which we 
may belt furvey the regions around 
us; as, in popular language. we 
{peak of the nling fun, and of his 
progrefs through the Zodiac, al- 
though it had long ago been ima- 
gined, and is now demonftrated, 
that he is himfelf the cenire of our 
planetary fyftem. Let me here pre- 
mife, that, 1n all thefe enquiries con- 
cerning the hiftory of ‘ndia, I fhall 
confine my refearches downwards 
to the Mohammedan conquefts. at 
the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, but extend them upwards, as 
high as poifible, to the earlieft au- 
thentic records of the human {pe- 
cies. | 

India then, on its moft enlarged 
{cale, in which the ancients appear 
to have underi{tood it, compriles an 
area of near forty degrees on each 
fide, including a {pace almoti as 
large as al} Europe; being divided 
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on the weft from Perfia’ by the Ara- 
chofian mountains, limited on the 
eaft by the Chinefe part of the far- 
ther peninfula, confined on the 
north by the wilds of Tartary, and 
extending to the fouth as far as the 
ifles of Java. This trapezium, 
therefore, comprehends the ftu- 
pendous hills of Potyid or Tibet, 
the beautiful valley of Cafhmir, and 
all the domains of the old Indofcy- 
thins, the countries of Nepal and 
Butant, Camrap or Afam, together 
with Siam, Ava, Racan, and the 
bordering kingdoms, as far as the 
China of the Hindus or Sin of the 
Arabiam geographers; not to men- 
tion the whole weftern peninfula 
with the celebrated ifland of Sin- 
hala, or Lion-like men, at its fou- 
thern extremity. By India, in 
fhort, ] mean that whole extent of 
country in which the primitive 
religion and languages of the Hin- 
dus prevail at this day with more or 
leis of their ancient purity, and in 
which the Nagari letters are fill 
ufed with more or lefs deviation 
from their original form, 


The Hindus themfelves believe: 


their own country, to which they 
give the vain epithets of Medhyama, 
or Central, and Punyabhumi, or 
the Land of Virtues, to have been 
the portion of Bharat, one of nine 
brothers, whofe father had the do- 
minion of the whole earth; and 
they reprefent the mountains of Hi- 
malaya as laying to the north, and, 
to the weft, thole of Vindhya, called 
alfo Vindian by the Greeks ; beyond 
which the Sindhu runs in feveral 
branches to the fea, and meets it 
nearly oppofite to the point of 
Dwaraca, the celcbraicd feat of their 
Shepherd God: in the fouth-eaft 
they place the great river Saravatya; 
by which they probably mean that of 
Ava, called alio Airavati, in part of 
its courfe, and giving perhaps its an- 
cient name to the gulf of Sabara. 
This domain of Bharat they confider 
as the middle of the Jambudwipa, 
which the Ttbetians alfo call the 
lanid of Zanibu; and the appella- 


tion is extremely remarkable; for 
Jambu is the Sanfcrit name of a de. 
licate fruit called Jaman by the Mu- 
felmans, and by us rofe-apple; but 
the largeft and richeft fort is named 
Amrita, or Immortal ; and the My- 
thologifts of Tibet apply the fame 
word to accleftial tree bearing Am- 
brofial fruit, and adjoining to four 
vatt rocks, from which as many fa. 
cred rivers derive their feveral 
{treams. 

The inhabitants of this extenfive 
tra& are defcribed by Mr. Lord 
with great exaétnefs, and with a 
piéturefque elegance peculiar to our 
ancient language: ‘ A people,” 
fays he, ‘ prefented themlelves to 
“¢ mine eyes, clothed in linen gar- 
* ments fomewhat low defcending, 
“ of a gefture and garb, as I may 
“© fay, maidenly, and well nigh ef- 
“ feminate, of a countenance fhy 
* and fomewhat eftranged, vet {mil- 
ing out a glozed and bafhful fa- 
miliarity.”” Mr. Orme, the hif- 
torian of India, who unites an ex- 
quifite tafte for every fine art with 
an accurate knowledge of Afiatic 
manners, obferves, in his elegant 
preliminary differtation, that this 
* country has been inhabited from 
** the earlieft antiquity by a people, 
“ who have no refemblance, either 
‘“‘ in their figure or manners, with 
“ any of the nations contiguous to 
* them ;” and that, “ although con- 
** querors have elftablifhed them- 
* {elves at different times in dif- 
‘ ferent parts of India, yet the ori- 
* ginal inhabitants have loft very 
* little of their original charaéter.” 
The ancients, in fa€t, give a de- 
fcription of them, which our early 
travellers confirmed, and our own 
perfonal knowledge of them nearly 
verifies; as you will perceive from 
a paflage in the Geographical Pocm 
of Dionyfius. which the Analyt of 
Ancient Mythology has tranilated 
with great {pirit: 
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“To th’ eaft a lovely country wide ex- 
tends, 
“India, whofe borders the wide ocean 
bounds ; 
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© On this the fun, new rifing from the 
main, 

“ Smiles pleas’d, and fheds his early orient 
beams. 

«“ Th’ inhabitants are fwart, and in their 
looks 

« Betray the tints of the dark hyacinth. 

« Various their functions ; fome the rock 
explore, 

«And from the mine extrac the latent 
gold ; 

“ dene labour at the woof with cu nning 
{kill, 

“And manufacture linen ; others fhape 

« And polish iv’ry with the niceft care ; 

“ Many retire to rivers fhoal, and plunge 

“ To tcek the beryl flaming in its bed, 

“ Or glitt’ring diamond. Oft the jafper’s 
found 

“ Green, but diaphanous; the topaz too, 

“ Of ray ferene and pleafing; laft of al, 

«“ The lovely amethyit, 1a which combine 

« All the mild fhades of purple. The rich 
foil, 

« Wath’d by a thoufand rivers, from all 
fides 

“ Pours on the natives wealth without con- 
trol.”’ 


Their fources of wealth are ftill 
abundant, even after fo many revo- 
lutions and conquefts; in their ma- 

nufattures of cotton they ftill fur- 
pafs all the wor ‘Id; and their fea- 
tures have, moft probably, remain 

ed unaltered fince the time of Dio- 
nyfius; nor can we reafonably doubt, 
how degenerate and abafed foever 
the Hindus i“ now appear, tha 
in fome early age they were {plen- 
did in arts and arms, happy i in go- 
vernment, wife in legiflati ion, and 
eminent in various. knowledge: 
but, fince their civil hiftory beyond 
the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury from the prefent time is in- 
volved in a cloud of fables, we 
feem to pollefs only four general 
media of fatisfying our curiofity 
concerning it; 
Languages and Letters; fecondly, 
their Philofophy and Religion ; : 
thirdly, the a€tual remaiis of ‘their 
old Sculpture and Architeture: 
and fourthly, the written memorials 
of their Sciences and Arts. 

J. Itis much to be lamented, that 
neither the Greeks who attended 
Alexander into India, nor thofe 
who were long connefted with it 
under the Battrian Princes, have 


namely, firft, their 


left us any means of knowing with 
accuracy,what vernacular lan guages 
they found on their arrival in this 
Empire. The Mohammedans, we 
know, heard the people of proper 
Hinduftan, or India on a limited 
{cale, {peaking a Bhafha, or living 
tongue, of a very fingular conten. 
tion, the pureft dialeét of which was 
current in the diftrils round Agra, 
and chiefly on the poetical ground 
of Mat’hura; and this is commonly 
called the idiom of Vraja. Five 

words in fix, perhaps, of this lan- 
guage were derived from the San- 
{crit, in which books of religion 
and f{cience were compofed, and 
which appears te have been formed 
by an exquifite gray imatical arran gC- 
ment, as the name itfelf implies, 
from fome unpolifhed idiom; but 
the bafis of the Hinduftini, parti- 
cularly the inflexions and regimen 
of verbs, 





differed as widely from 
both thofe tongues, as Arabic dil- 
fers from Perfian, or rem ar” from 
Greek. Now the genera ft of 
comquel t is to leave the nat lan- 
guage of the conquered people un- 
c hanged, or very little altered, in 

its ground- work, but to blend ana 
it a confiderable number of exotic 
names both { for things and for ac- 





country, hae! Lean Sian Se where 
the conquerors have not preferved 
their own tongue unmixed with that 
of the natives, like the Turks in 
Greece, and th= Saxons in Britain; 
and this analogy might induce us to 
believe, that the pure Hindi, whe- 
ther of Tartarian or Chaldean ori- 
gin, was primeval in Upper India, 
into which the Sanfcrit was intro- 
duced by conguerors from other 
kingdoms in fome very remote age; 
for we cannot doubt that the lan- 
guage of the Veéda’s was ufed in the 
great extent of country wich has 
befcre been delineate 
igi ion of Brahma 
i 





slong asthe 





anvvac>, whatever 
be its antiqui ys is Of a wondertal 


perrect than the 
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tin, and more exquifitely refined 
than either, yet bearing to both of 
them a flronger affinity, both in the 
roots of verbs and in the forms of 
grammar, than could poffibly have 
been produced by accident; fo 
flrong indeed, that no philologer 
could examine them all three, with- 
out believing them to have fprung 
from fome common fource, which, 
perhaps, no longer exifts: there is 
a fimilar reafon, though not quite 
fo forcible, for fuppofing that Soth 
the Gothic and the Celtic, though 
blended with a very different idiom, 
had the fame origin with the San- 
{crit ; and the old Perfian might be 
added to the fame family, if this 
were the place for difcufling any 
queftion concerning the antiquities 
of Perfia. 

The charaéters, in which the lan- 
guages of India were originally 
written, are called Nagari, from 
Nagar, a City, with the word Déva 
fometimes prefixed, becaufe they 
are believed to have been taught by 
the Divinity himfelf, who prefcrib- 
ed the artificial order of them ina 
voice from keaven. Thefe letters, 
with no greater variation in their 
form by the change of ftraight lines 
to curves, or converiely, than the 
Cufic alphabet has received in its 
way to India, are ftill adopted in 
more than twenty kingdoms and 
flates, from the borders of Cafhgar 
and Khoten, to Rama’s bridge, and 
from the Sindhu to the river of Si- 
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am; nor can I help believing, al. 
though the polifhed and elegant 
Dévanagari may not be {0 ancient 
as the monumental charaéters in the 
caverns of Jarafandha, that the 
{quare Chaldaic letters, in which 
moft Hebrew books are copied, were 
originally the fame, or derived from 
the fame prototype, both with the 
Indian and Arabian charaéters: that 
the Phenician, from which the 
Greek and Roman alphabets were 
formed by various changes and in- 
verfions, had a fimilar origin, there 
can be little doubt; end the in- 
{criptions at Canarah, of which you 
now poffefs a moft accurate copy, 
feem to be compounded of Nagari 
and Ethiopic letters, which bear 
a clofe relation to each other, both 
in the mode of writing from the left 
hand, and in the fingular manner 
of conneéting the vowels with the 
confonants. Thele remarks may 
favour an opinion entertained by 
many, that all the fymbols of found, 
which at firft, probably, were only 
rude outlines of the different organs 
of {foeech, had a common origin: 
the fymbols of ideas now ial in 
China and Japan, and formerly, 
perhaps, in Egypt and Mexico, are 
quite of a diftinct nature; but it is 
very remarkable, that the order of 
founds in the Chinefe grammars cor« 
refponds nearly with that obferved 
in Tibet, and hardly differs from 
that which the Hindus confider as 
the invention of their Gods, 


[ To be continued. } 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE LITERARY AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
MAGAZINE, 


GENTLEMEN, 


AT atime when fome writers wifh to revive the long loft age of Chi- 
valry, I think the following curious fragment cannot be unacceptable to 


your readers. 


UY 
PROCES 
CONTAINING THE DEFIANCE OF 


VERBAL: 


THE CHRISTIAN KING AGAINST 


THE EMPEROR ELECT, 


ie the great hall at the palace fore the marble table, to which the 
royal at Paris, by command of aforefaid Lord repaired, the tenth 
the king, a tribunal was erefted be- day of September, 1528, to hear 

the 
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the Herald at Arms deliver a mef- 
fage from the Prince, calling him- 
felf Emperor eleét; and the faid 
Lord was attended in the following 
manner: Firft, at his right hand 
was feated in a chair, the moft high, 
excellent, and mighty Prince, the 
King of Navarre, Duke of Alan- 
con and Berry, Count de Foix and 
Armagnac, On the fame fide was 
feated on a bench my Lord the 
Duke deVendomois, peer of France, 
and governor of Picardy; Don Her- 
cules of Eite, eldeft fon of the Duke 
of Ferara; Duke of Chartres and 
Montargis; the Duke of Albany, 
regent and governor of the king- 
kingdom of Scotland; the Duke de 
Longueville, great chamberlain: 
near to whom, on another bench, 
did fit the prefidents and counfellors 
of the Court of Parliament, and be- 
hind them many gentlemen and men 
of letters. On the other fide did fit 
in feparate chairs, the moft reve- 
rend Cardinal Balviati, legate of 
our holy father the Pope, and of 
the holy apottolic fee; my Lord the 
Cardinal de Bourbon, Bifhop and 
Duke de Laon, peer of France; 
Cardinal de Sens, Chancellor of 
France ; Cardinal de’ Lorraine, 
Archbifhop of Narbone; the Am- 
bafladors of the moft high, moft ex- 
cellent, and moft puillant Prince, 
the King of Scotland, the moit il- 
luftrious republic of Venice. of the 
mot illuftrious Duke of Milan, of 
the Lords of the league of Upper 
Germany, and of the republic of 
Florence. On another bench fat 
the Bifhop of Tranfylvania, Am- 
baffador ot the moft high, and moft 
puiffant Prince, the King of Hun- 
gary; the Bifhop, Duke of Langres, 
peer of France; the Bifhop, Count 
de Noyon,: peer of France; the 
Archbifhop of Lyons, Primate of 
Gaul; the Archbifhop of Bour- 
deaux, Primate of Acquitaine ; the 
Archbifhops of Aix and Rouen; 
the Bifhops of Paris, Meaux, Li- 
feux, Macon, Limoges, Vabres, 
Conferans, and Tarbes; and behind 
them the Matters of Regucits, and 
Vor, IX. 


Counfellors of the Grand Council. 
On one fide of the chair of our faid 
Lord was the Sieur de Beaumont, 
the grand fleward and marfhal of 
France, and on the other the Seig- 
neur de Brion, admiral of France, 
lieutenant-general and governor of 
Burgundy; and behind the faid 
chair were many knights, of dif- 
ferent orders, that is to fay, the 
Count de Laval, lieutenant-general 
and governor of Bretagne; Seig- 
neur de Montmorenci; Seigneur 
de Aubigny, captain of an hundred 
lances, and of the Scotch guard ; 
the Count de Brionne, Ligne, and 
Rouih; Seigngur de Fleurangs, 
marfhal of France; Seigneur de 
Ruffey ; Seigneur de Genoilhac, 
grand and mafter of the 
artillery of France; Lewis, Lord of 
Cleves; the Lord de Humieres, 
and the Count de Carpy. And be- 
hind were the Count d’Etampes, 
provolt of Paris, and with him fe- 
veral gentlemen of the King’s cham- 
ber, and the cup-bearers, efquires, 
carvers, and other domettic officers, 
with above two hundred gentle- 
men of the King’s houfhold; and 
at the entrance of the faid tribunal, 
were the captains of the guards, and 
provolt of the palace: and before 
the chair of the faid King were the 
fewer of the chamber on one knee, 
and at the foot of the ftep of the 
faid tribunal were the provoft of 
the merchants, and the aldermen of 
the city of Paris ; and at the bottom 
of the hall. the doors of which ree 
mained conftantly open, there was 
an infinite number of people. In 
the prefence of whom our faid Lord 
the King declared, that the caule 
which had moved him to call toge- 
ther this afembly was, that the Em- 
peror eleét had fent unto hima He- 
rald at Arms, which. as the faid Lord 
thought, as the herald had declared, 
and as his fafe conduét witnefied, 
brought unto the fard Lord the au- 
thentic letters patent for the fecurity 
of the field in the combat. which was 
to take place between the {uid Em- 
peror clect and him, sn foral- 

much 
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much as the faid Herald at Arms, 
under pretence of bringing the faid 
letters patent, might make ufe of 
divers fi€tions, diifimulations, and 
hypocrify, to divert and procrafti- 
nate the affair; and as the faid 
Lord the King requires brevity and 
expedition in the faid combat, fo 
that notwithftanding the fame, an 
end may be put to the war, which 
has fo long exifled between them, 
to the comfort of Chriftendom, to 
avoid the further effufion of blood, 
and other evils attendant thereof, 
the faid Lord being willing that this 
fhould be known to all Chriften- 
dom, fo that every one may judge 
truly by whom the evils and length 
of this war are caufed. On the 
other hand, he has called the faid 
affembly to fhew unto them, that 
he has not lightly undertaken this 
att. for he has right on his fide ; and 
had he aéted otherwife, his honour 
would have been greatly wounded, 
and which the princes of the blood, 


and others, the fubjeéts of his realm,. 


would have been highly offended at; 
and that they knowing the reafon of 
the combat, the juflice of his cafe, 
may behave themiclves as good and 
loyal fubje&s ought to do, hoping, 
with the aid of God, to repair thi- 
ther, fo that it may be clearly feen 
that he has juftice on his fide, and 
that he has been falfely accufed of a 
breach of faith. The kings his pre- 
deceifors and lis anceftors, whofe 
efligics ornament this hall. who in 
their time haveatchieved divers glo- 
rious aéts, and greatly augmented 
their kingdom. would efteem him 
unworthy of being their fucceffor, if 
he fhould fuffer fuch an imputation 
on his honour, as the faid Empcror 
ele& had caft on him, and thould 
not defend it with his perion in the 
accuftomed form and manner. And 
tn order to uuderfand the affair, it 
is neccilary to ftate, that the faid 
Tord the King was taken by his 
enemies before Pavia, to none of 
whom did he plight his faith; think- 
ing tWat by the megnanimity of the 
Limperor clett he should be better 


treated in Spain, when near him, 
than elfewhere, he confented to be 
carried thither, which he was by a 
fleet of galleys, armed for that pur. 
pote ; and being arrived im Spain 

was imprifoned in the caftle of Ma. 
drid, where he was guarded night 
and day by a great number of crofs 
bowmen and others, who offended 
and difturbed him greatly, fo that by 
the diftrefs in which he was, he be- 
came dangerouflyill. The Emperor 
elett vifited him, and fince his re. 
covery a treaty has been concluded 
between the deputies of the faid 
Emperor ele& and ambaffadors fent 
by Madame mother of the faid 
King, for that purpofe, by virtue of 
the power which the faid Lord the 
King had left his faid mother to go- 
vern his kingdom, when he went 
out of it to crofs the mountains, and 
by which fhe could not bind the 
perfon of the faid King. So that by 
an infpetion in the faid treaty, every 
one may evidently fee that it is un- 
reafonable as well in form as in 
matter, and extorted by violence; 
and that no Prince that had been at 
liberty would have made fuch a 
treaty, or have promifed fuch a ran- 
fom for his delivery ; which treaty 
our faid: Lord, who was then a pri« 
foner, was compelled to {wear to, 
contrary to prote{tations which he 
had publicly made, he being ftill 
very fick, and in danger of death. 
After which -treaty, the faid King 
being flill kept under the aforefaid 
guard, and deprived of liberty, was 
brought on his way to return to 
France, having delivered his chil- 
dren as hoftages. He was told fe- 
veral times, that when he fhould be 
at France at liberty, it was neceflary 
that he fhould piight his faith; but 
knowing that what he had done and 
promifed in Spain was null; and 
even if it ison record, that the faid 
Emperor elec fhould have faid to the 
faid King, that if he did not comply 
with the contents of the faid treaty, 
he fhould jook on him as guilty of 
perjury; and even if the faid words 
had been {poken to him, the faid 
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Lord was not at liberty to reply, nor 
had he given his affent thereto. 
Therefore in the prefent cafe there 
are two things to confider; firft, the 
treaty extorted by violence, and 
made by thofe who had no power to 
bind his perfon, and which, as far 
as has been accompliihed by Ma- 
dame, the mother of the faid King, 
who has delivered his children as 
hoftages: the other point is a pre- 
tended oath of the faid Lord; on 
which no foundation can be laid be- 
fore he had, by means of the treaty, 
been fet at liberty. For in affairs of 
war, the oath of a prifoner is not 
obligatory, unlefs the perfon to 
whom it is plighted puts him in full 
liberty, fo that if he efcapes from 
thofe who guard him, he cannot be 
accufed of breach of faith; and as 
they thus kept the faid Lord under a 
{trong guard, and have not placed 
any confidence in his oath, fo can 
they not accufe him, as it is not 
binding. ‘The minifters of the faid 
Emperor eleé& have often declared 
and confeffed, that the oath which 
they had pretended to have reccived 
from the faid King was null, becaufe 
he was at liberty only when releafed, 
it was neceflary he fhould plight his 
faith again, which the faid Lord 
never did, but only delivered his 
children as hoftages, which was an- 
other grofs and vile fubjettion, tend- 
ing to fhew that they did not refpeft 
his oath, nor grant him his full li- 
berty on it, Lhus it is neceffary to 
admit, that in an affair of honour 
and combat there is an aifailant and 
defendant; the aflailant guarantees 
the fafety of the field; and the de- 
fendant, provoked and ailailed, {e- 
cures himfelf by arms. For the 
faid Lord the King, having been in- 
formed as well by his ambaffadors, 
heralds at arms, and others, that the 
faid Emperor had accufed him of 
breach of faith, and made ute of 
words highly refle€ting on his ho- 
nour, as may be feen by letters fent 
by the faid Emperor cleét to the 
prefident of Bourdeaux, ambaifador 


from the faid King to the faid Em- 
peror. and which the faid King 
caufed to be read before the whole 
alflembly, and were to this effeét :— 
‘Mr. Ambaffador, i have {een the 
letter written to me, touching words 
fpoken at Grenada; and alfo have 
feen extracts of your procefs, by 
which I clearly underftand that you 
will not remember what you was 
then dire&ted to tell the King of 
France your mafter, that you may 
have an opportunity to alter the 
faid words, agreeable to your own 
with, what I then faid, after many 
words which were of no great con- 
fequence, and not neceflary to re- 
peat, was, that the faid King, your 
mafter, had bafely and wickedly 
broke the oath which he had taken 
to me to preferve the treaty at Ma- 
drid; and that if he fhould affert the 
contrary, I will maintain it in per- 
fonal combat with him. Thefe are 
the fubftance of the words as faid by 
the King, your mafter, at Grenada ; 
as I believe that they are thote 
which you know, for they are -the 
fame that I ufed tothe King, your 
matter, at Madrid, that I fhould then 
think him knavifh and wicked, if 
he had broke the oath which he 
made to me; at the fame time telling 
him, that I fhould keep mine to him 
better than he would to me. I write 
this to you freely, figned with my 
hand, fo as from hence-forward nei- 
ther you nor any other may enter- 
tain any doubt. Given in our city 
of Madrid, the 18th of March, 1528.” 
Signed Charles; counterfigned Alle- 
mand, and addrefled to the ambaifa- 
dor of France. Ten days after the 
date of this letter, in full aflembly, 
as they now are, after having heard 
the ambatlador of the faid Emperor 
eleét, who was taking leave to re- 
turn to his mafter, and that they 
were well affured that the faid Em- 
peror elect had accuted the faid King 
with breach of faith, the faid King, 
for the prefervation of his honour, 
and for the fupport of truth, had 
anf{wered the faid Empexor eleét in 
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writing, figned by his hand ; which 
letter was fent to Spain by an He- 
rald at Arms, who without any 
words delivered it into the hands of 
the faid Emperor eleét in a full af- 
fembly. If the faid Emperor clett 
has fince demanded a fafe conduét 
from the faid King the faid fafe con- 
duet has been fent him, but limited 
only to the fafety of the field, and 
not otherwife. And forafmuch as 
the faid Lord defires, as has been 
{aid aforefaid, that this matter may be 
brought to a quick and expeditious 
end, for the comfort of Chriflendom, 
he neither will nor intends to enter 
into any further fpeech or conte{t 
which may tend to difguife and pro- 
Jong the affair, And forafmuch as 
the faid Emperor eleét has made his 
charge, and the faid King has made 
his defence, it only remains that the 
{aid Emperor fhould provide the 
field, and the faid King the arms; 
and therefore if the faid herald does 
not bring an authentic patent for 
the fafcty of the field, and confine 
himfelf to the tenor of his fate con- 
du&, the faid King does not mean to 
give him audicnce; and the faid 
King has commanded that the faid 
herald fhould be brought before 
him, which has been done, and he 
has appeared, dreffed in his coat of 
arms. ‘Jo the faid herald of the 
Emperor the King faid, * Herald, 
do you bring fecurity for the field, 
fuch as an affailant as your mafter 
is, fhould fend to a defendant fuch 
as lam?” The herald faid, “ Sire, 
will you pleafe to give me leave to 
do my office?” Then the King faid, 
&: Give me the patent of the field. 
and afterwards I will permit you to 
fay what you will on the part of 
your maiter.” ‘The herald then be- 
gan by faying, * The moft facred 
majefty’’—At which words the King 
interrupted him, faying, ** Shew me. 
the patent for the held; for I think 
the Emperor cleét either is Or ought 
to be fo gallant a prince, as not to 


ufe fo great hypocrify as to fend you 
without the fafety of the field, as [ 
had required it of him: and yoy 
alfo well know, that vour fafe con. 
du& expreffes that you bring the faid 
patent.” ‘Lhe herald replied, that 
he believed he brought fuch things 
as ought to content the faid King, 
To which the King anfwered, * He. 
rald, give me the patent for the field; 
give me that, and if it is fufficient. [ 
accept it; afterwards fay all you 
will.” To which the faid herald 
added, that he had command from 
his matter not to give it until he had 
frit declared fome things which he 
had given him in charge. “Then,” 
fays the King, * thy mafter cannot 
give laws in France; and befides, 
things are come to that point, that 
there is no further occafion for 
words; and he ought to be told, 
that I did not fend any meflage by 
my herald to your matter, but what 
L afked of him was in writing. fi gned 
by my name, to which no other an- 
{wer was neceflary but the fafety of 
the Acld, and without which | fhould 
not have thought of giving the au- 
dience, for you may fay things which 
may be difavoweu; and befides, it 
is not with thee | have to {peak or 
to fight, but with the Emperor ele&.”” 
The faid herald then afked the faid 
King to give him his difmiffion and 
fafe conduct to return: this the King 
granted. and faid to the herald, 
* Lake the act: and afterwards ree 
quefted me, Gilbert Bayart, Signeur 
de Neufville, &c. his countellor, no- 
tary, and fecretary of ftate, to form 
an aft, purporting: that he had not 
received the faid patent; and, that 
on its being fent to him as it ought 
to be, he would not refufe to repair 
to the combat. ‘his done, he re- 
tired to his council. chamber. And 
the faid herald having required that 
copies of the aforefaid proceedings 
{hould be delivered to him, this was 
alfo granted. Done in the faid city 
of Paris; figned Bayart, 
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BY T. F. 


TOUR tHrovcu FRANCE. 


HILL. 


( Continued from Page 25. ) 


OWARDS the conclufion of 
the firft week of my ftay at Pa- 
ris, the King gave hisVeto to the de- 
cree again{t the emigrants; confiym- 
ing. however, the part relativeto the 
recall of the !'rinces; and publifhing 
a proclamation at the fame time, to 
perfuade the reft to rcturn home. 
He did not fuffer this exertion of 
his power to be long expected. 
This famous Veto ap;ears to me 
to have been the firft marked ftep 
of the returning power of the 
Crown, which I foon after evi- 
dently difcovered: the firft decided 
evidence of fuperiority, in the na- 
tural ftruggle between the execu- 
tive power, and the National Af- 
fembly. 1 doubted its charaéez at 
firft ; but I was fpeed'ly convinced, 
that this was the truth. The very 
remembrance of it con{tantly feem- 
ed to goad the partizans of liberty. 
Contidered politically, the decree 
certainly ordained the moft prudent 
meafures which could be purfued 
againft the emigrants: fince it af- 
feted their individual interett, 
which the evidence of their own 
mouths, as well as that of natural 
reafon, had informed me. was the 
moft effeftual means of dif initing 
them: and perhaps France may 
hereafter have reafon to repent the 
adoption of the Veto, Several mo- 
tives, befides that of immediate ad- 
vantage in the political ftruggle, 
certainly conduced to perfuade the 
King to employ his Veto. He 
gained time by it: and was thereby: 
enabled to feel the fenfe of the peo- 
pie, and to obtain new ftrength in 
the popular opinion, before the 
affair was brought to extremities, 
Farther, a large party in the king- 
dom, more triendly to the arifto- 
cracy, exclaimed againft the decree, 
as tending abfolutely to annihilate 
the order of nobility. ‘ The Na- 
onal Aflembly, they cvied, are 


* never fatisfied with defpoiling 
and oppreiiing the nobles!” But 
this their outcry wanted the foun- 
dation of folid reafon. Private 
intercft would have «rought home 
the majority of the emigrants; and 
thofe who would not return, cer- 
tainly merited the punifhment of 
their felf-chofen contumacy! The 
order of people of rank and fortune, 
would have by no means been de- 
{troyed by it: and farther, others 
would foon have rifen in the room 
of thofe who might have becn 
wanting; the lofs of a few naines 
could only be lamented by fools 
and children. 

The part of this decree left in 
force, recalled the Princes home: 
according to the ccnftitution there- 
fore, if Monficur did not return, by 
the appointed term, which hap- 

ened in the month of January, he 
loft all claim and right to the con- 
tingence of Regency, the fame 
would happen tothe Comted’Artois . 
after a fimilar period; and alfo 
again to hischildren. I underfiood 
from good auihority, towards the 
middle of December, that Monfieur 
was anxious to return, but was not 
permitted. According to the maxim 
{tated in the laft paragraph except 
one, felf intercft is, of all interefts, 
the ftrongeft. 

I faw the King and Queen foon 
after my arrival: both feemed in 
good health, and good {pirits; he 
appeared fatter, and the Queen 
even handfomer, than when [ had 
laft feen her, fix years before. It is 
true, the life of her Majefty at pres 
fent, is lefs harafling and more re- 
gular, than that fhe led formerly. 
But I could not help concluding 
from their appearance, that the 
dignity of royalty was ftill worth 
poffeffion, even in France! Their 
fon and daughter are fine children ; 
elpecially the fon, 

The 
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The fpecches in. the National 
Afler bly now began to found the 
note of war, both foreign and do- 
metic: fo great a Revolution, they 
faid, was never effe&ted without it : 
though in the former Affembly it 
had been a frequent fubjeé& of 
boafting, that the Revolution had 


‘been performed fo peaceably! A 


member of the Conftituent Affem- 
bly, towards the conclufion of its 
exiflence, had already given the 
key to thefe military flourifhes. 

I attended a feffion of the Na- 
tional Affembly, on the twentieth 
of November, for the firft time. 
Their proceedings are fo carefully 
detailed in the public gazettes, that 
attending them rarely merits the 
the trouble of being confined ina 
croud fo many hours as their meet- 
ings require. The tumult and irre- 
gularity of the Affembly is every 
where famous; and we ourfelves as 
Englith, efteem it even as imputed 
honour, that our Houfes of Parlia- 
ment are more orderly. The noife 
and confufion of the Affembly is 
certainly blamable: it waftes time, 
and is open to contempt and ridi- 
cule. But are not the long and 
tedious {peeches of our Parliament, 
full as abiurd; {pun as they often 
ate, merely to colle& the flies of 
faétion, till the weary audience 
efcape like boys out of a {chool! 
Spite of tumult, the fittings of the 
Affembly feldom exceed four or 
five hours: whilft our Members of 
Parliament fometimes weary one 
another for fourteen or fifteen ! and 
frequently extend their fittings to 
ten ortwelve! Even the beil {peeches 
of our beft fpeakers are too iong: 
they fatigue attention; and may 
confufe, but can feldom perfuade, 
at leaft if addreffed to rational be- 
ings! One meeting of the National 
Atfembly, during my ftay at Paris, 
extended through the whole night, 


‘10 the next morning: but it was 


pafled in examinations as a Court 
of Juftice for their own peculiar 
diltriét ; not in liftening to the pre- 
pared and tedious volubility of avi- 
dity or venality. 


It certainly deferves to be remark. 
ed, that hardly more than a tenth 
of thofe who have right or fuffrage, 
the Citoyens a&tifs, as they are called, 
voted in the eleétions of the prefent 
Affembly. The ariftocrates efteemed 
this a certain evidence, that far 
the majority of the nation was 
ave¢fe to the prefent Government: 
but it feems to me, they had no fuf- 
ficient reafon to fuppofe, that all 
who had not appeared againft them, 
were for them. In England, two 
thirds of the eleétors fcarcely ever 
vote; generally not half, even in 
contefted ele€tions. Farther: the 
inftitution is new in France; and 
to all, except the violent, habit is 
requifite to induce them to ufe their 
rights ; and many are repreffed by a 
a mere natural timidity. Ifa tenth 
of the nation, two millions and an 
half, be violent againft them, it 
follows that they have no hope. 
From thefe circum{tances indeed it 
appears, that the prefent National 
Affembly was a exclufively by 
the moft violent part of the nation: 
and it is therefore probable, that 
the Affembly fhould be, what it is 
faid to be, violently democratic; 
even more fo than its predeceffor: 
I heard this charaéer of it at Cob- 
lentz, when it was yet but juft af- 
fembled. 

Corruption had already pene- 
trated the conftitution: or rather 
may be faid to have been bred in 
its vitals. Many of the Members 
of the prefent National Affembly, 
as I am credibly informed, praétifed 
the arts of venality, or employed 
undue influence, to procure their 
places: in fpite of all the precau- 
tions provided by the Conftitution 
to prevent this evil, Man is by 
nature corrupt and venal, In con- 
fequence of this original fin, fome 
Members are believed with every 
wee age to have fullied their 

ands with the bribes of foreign 
powers: whilft others have con- 


tented themfelves with the advan- | 
tages. which their own King chules | 


Qne of the moft 
material 


to afford them; 
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material defe&ts of the prefent 
fyftem of government in France, is, 
the prodigious income granted to 
the King: more exceffive even than 
what we pay to our Monarch; and 
encumbered with much fewer em- 
barraffments, The French King is 
allowed near a million and an half 
fterling yearly! a property amply 
{uficient to enable him and _ his 
Minifters to purchafe, even doubly, 
the majority of the Affembly. Such 
an extravagant allowance is alone 
a fufficient defe€t: but the cafe is 
fill worfe, when a King enjoys an 
income, not under the control of 
his people; and worft of all, if he is 
permitted to hoard an enormous 
rivate fortune, as probably will 
e the confequence, whilft his peo- 
ple groan with debts; increafed, 
perhaps, by his own pretended plan 
of infolvency, which he forces 
them to fupply! Yet fuch delig- 
uency, to a cool obferver, fhould 
fares feem almoft impoffible to be 
done or fuffered by human nature. 
Among the fubjeéts treated in the 
National Affembly, on the day I vi- 
fited it, the ftate of the finances 
feemed to be the moft important: it 
appeared from the accounts of the 
committee, that there was a defi- 


. ciency of nine hundred millions of 


livres, or about forty millions fler- 
ling, fince the beginning of the Re- 
volution ; and confequently that 
Government had not received two 
thirds of the income of the nation, 
which is calculated at about five 
hundred millions annually. Such 
a ftate of finance appeared tremen- 
dous, and no national domains were 
evidently able to with{tand the con- 
tinuance of fuch a deficiency. The 
Affembly refolved to confecrate every 
Tuefday, Thurfday, and Saturday, 
in future, to the regulation of the 
finances, till it was finifhed; and the 
refolve appears among their votes, 
but its execution is far lefs apparent. 
Certainly, however, we, as Englith, 
could have no reafon to fear that 
they fhould be able to pay their na- 
tional debt, with the domains they 
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have fequeftered : all that can be ex- 
petted from thofe funds, mutt be to 
withftand the prefent derangement, 
and pay the expences of the Revo- 
lution, The domains are computed 
to be worth more than three mil- 
liards; they have alfo fold much 
better than was expeéted, From this 
ftatement, however, I lIcarnt the fu- 
tility of the ceremony of burning the 
affignats, of which about three or 
four millions of livres are committed 
to the flames every week at Paris, 
as a facrifice to popular delufion : 
pofterior refolutions, for the creation 
of vaft quantities of new affignats, 
have changed this convittion into 
certainty. Alarming, however, as 
was this appearance of the ftate of 
finance, I felt farther, that civil war, 
and the invafion of the emigrants, 
could not be the means to regulate 
it, but muft make it worfe, as in- 
tereft would inftantly teach all who 
were concerned in it; and that the 
great numbers, whofe effential in- 
tereft is peace, from their concern 
in the national debts and fecurities, 
compofed a weighty balance in fa- 
vour of the prefent Government, 
which is in fome meafure their 
work, The paper money alfo, as 
well as the public funds, fince both 
are equally creatures in a good de- 
gree dependene on the exiftence and 
profperity of the National Atfem- 
bly, mutt therefore render its pof- 
{cffors one of the moft powerful ties 
to prevent any new rupture in the 
political body. 

In favour of the finances of 
France however, I was afterwards 
affured by a member of the National 
Affembly, and even a Jacobin mem- 
ber, that the finances wanted order 
alone to be perfeétly and eafily col- 
le&ted ; and that if order was once 
obtained, there would be no farther 
deficiency. I hope this affertion 
was we!! founded, but I own it ever 
feemed to me improbable. 

I have already mentioned the 
public brafs, confifting principally 
of bells feized from the de‘troyed 
churches and monatteries, and now 
co%- 
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converting into pence and_half- 
pence. The colour of the money, 
made of this metal, refembles that of 
many of the yellow bronze medals, 
which have reached us from anti- 
quity: now as the fame caufcs, in 
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all ages, produce the fame effeéts. it 
appcars to be probable, that thefe 
ancient coins alfo might be made 
from the metal of ftatues, and other 
bronze works, melted for the ufe of 
the State in times of public diftrefs, 


f Zo be continued. } 


METHOD oF PREPARING 
\ Y ARIOUS erroncous methods of 


preparing the oil copal varnifh 
having been publifhed in d-vers 
books, we are peculiarly happy in 
being able to furnifh our: readers 
with the following true and parti- 
cular procefs, which has been com- 
municated by a gentleman of un- 
doubted veracity, as well as expe- 
rience in this branch of knowledge. 

Take one pound of guin copal, 
powdered very fine, and fifted, four 
ounces of rofin, five ounces of red 
lead, and five ounces of fugar of 
lead (faccharum faturnt). hele in- 
gredicnts, together with one gallon 
of the pureft linfeed oil, muft be put 
in an iron or bell metal pot, upon a 
charcoal fire, and muft be kept 
gently boiling for about four or five 
hours, After which, the pot 1s to 
be removed from over the fire, and 
after cooling a little, but long before 
the varnifh is quite @old, a gallon of 
{pirit of turpentine muft be gra- 
dually mixed with it; and.imme- 
diately after it muft be ftrained 
through a piece of canvas. It is 
then put in bottles, and about a 
month after one gallon more of {pirit 
of turpentine muft be mixed with 
it. and the whole muft be ftrained 
again; after which it ts fit for ufe, 
and«may be preferved for any length 
of time. 

Notwithftanding, however, the 
apparent facility of this procefs, 
there are feveral precautions to be 
attended to in the courfe of the ope- 
ration, which muft neceffarily be 
mentioned in order to infure fuccefs, 
and to prevent accidents, which may 
ealily happen in conduéting this 
procefs, 

‘The making of this varnifh is at- 
tended with a {trong and difagreeable 
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fmell; for which reafon it will be 
better to make it in an open place, 
than in a room or kitchen. 

The pot or boiler muft be about 
three or four times larger than the 
bulk-of the ingredients, and it mutt 
have a handle by which it may be 
eafily lifted from over the fire. 

The fire muft be made with char- 
coal, and muft be juft fuflicient to 
keep the matter boiling, for which 
purpofe no great fire is required. 

During the boiling, the mixture 
muft be ftirred continually, or at 
leaft every two or three minutes, and 
towards the latter end, oftener, An 
iron ladle is very fit for this pur- 
pote. 

This mixture, throughout the 
boiling, and efpecially after having 
boiled for two or-three hours, {wells 
very much; in which cafe the pot 
mutt be inftantly removed from over 
the fire, and the contents muft be 
ftirred until the {welling fubfides, 
after which the pot is replaced upon 
the fire; for if any of the matter 
boils over, and catches fire, which it 
is very - to do, the whole will be 
deftroyed. 

In about three hours, or three 
hours and an half, the ingredients 
will be entirely diffolved, fo that no- 
thing hard can be felt with the ladle 
amongft the fluid matter in the pot; 
yet the varnifh muft boil fome time 
longer, and great care muft be had 
to heat the exatt point; for if it be 
not boiled enough, the varnifh, when 
ufed, will never dry well; and on 
the other hand, if it be boiled too 
much, it will become too brittle, and 
not of a very good colour. The 
following method will enable the 
operator to judge when the varnifh 
has boiled fuficiently, When the 
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ingredients are all diffolved, you 
mutt begin to try the tenacity of the 
varnifh, by putting the blade of a 
knife into the pot, and immediately 
taking it out again, fo as to let a 
fmall quantity of varnifh adhere to 
it; then applying another knife to 
it, rub that little quantity of varnifh 
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between the two blades, and foon 
after feparate the knives; and you 
will find, by repeating this trial very 
frequently, that when the varnifh is 
done enough, it will draw out into 
long filaments between the two 
knives ; otherwife it will break 


fhort. 


DESCRIPTION orf rue BASTILE. 


WITH A BEAUTIFUL VIEW. 


HE caftle of the Baftile was 

begun in the reign of Charles V. 
by Hugh d’Aubriot, mayor of Paris, 
who laid the firft {tone of it on the 
aed of April,1370. D’Aubriot was 
born at Dijon, in Burgundy, of ob- 
{cure parents; but his merit raifed 
him into great favour with the king. 
He was, however, accufed of herefy ; 
and, being condemned, was fhut up 
in one of the towers of this fortrefs, 
which, even at that early period, 
feems to have been confecrated to 
the purpofes of fuperftition and re- 
venge, In the beginning of the 
reign of Charles V1]. he was fet at 
. liberty by the infurgents called the 
Maillotins, who wifhed to place him 
at their head ; but having withdrawn 
himfelf in the night time, he fled to 
Burgundy, where he ended his days 
in peace. 

The Baftile, as planned by d’Au- 
briot, confifted only of two round 
towers, one on each fide of the road 
leading into Paris from the fuburbs 
of St. Anthony. They were joined 
together by a high and ftrong wall, 
in the center of which was the gate 
of the town. Some years after, two 
other towers were built, oppofite to 
the two firft; and under Charles VI. 
the reft of the towers were added, 
and joined together by immenfely 
thick walls, meafuring in the infide 
eighty feet above the level of the 
court. The road was then turned 
off to the right of the caftle; the 
ancient gates were fhut up; a new 
gate was conftruéted between two 
of the towers ; and the whole build- 
ing was enclofed with a broad ditch, 
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having a counterfcarp in mafonry 
nearly thirty-fix feet from the bot- 
tom. About the middle of the 
feventeenth century an advanced 
work was completed, in the modern 
ftyle of fortification, which was af- 
terwards converted into a garden, 
The ditch was dry, except during 
the floods of the Seine, when the 
water rofe in it, but not to any great 
height. All the other buildings be- 
longing to this fortrefs were erefted 
occafionally, at different periods, 
The tops of the towers, and of the 
curtains that joined them, were flat, 
with a parapet wall; and on the 
towers fome pieces of cannon were 
mounted. The entrances to the 
towers were fecured by double doors 
of oak, néar three inches thick. In 
each tower was a winding ftaircafe, 
which defcended_to a dungeon be- 
low, and led to the rooms above it. 
The roof of the dungeon was about 
the level of the court, and the floor 
of it confiderably above that of the 
ditch. Thofe dungeons were arched, 
paved, and lined with ftone. Mott 
of them had a flit towards the ditch 
that Ict in air, and a very {mall de- 
gree of light; but fome of them had 
none. It is faid they were intended 
as places of temporary punifhment 
for prifoners who attempted to make 
their efcape; and it feems, by all the 
enquiries that could be made, that 
they were only ufed on fome very 
particular occafions, Above the 
dungeons were four ftories, contain- 
ing each a fingle room, Some rooms, 
indeed, had a {mall clofet adjoining 
to them, madc in the thicknels of the 
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wall, The three ftories were irre- 
gular polygons of about eighteen 
fect diameter, and as many high; 
the fourth, or the room at the top 
of the tower, called fa calvite, was 
not quite fo large, nor fo high, and 
was arched to fupport the ftone 
roofor platform: fome had a ceiling 
under the arch. The walls were 
ftrongly built of ftone and mortar. 
They were near feven Englith leet 
thick at the top, and the thicknefs 
gradually increafed towards the 
foundation. The rooms had but 
one window each, with an iron 
grate, immerfely ftrong, near the 
furface of the wall without, and ano- 
ther about the center of its thick- 
nefs. A glafs window, made in 
the manner of adoor, opened in- 
ward. In fome rooms the embra- 
fure of the window came down to 
the level of the floor; in others 
there were fteps that went up to it, 
and in many it was high enough to 
enable a perfon to walk forward to 
the window with eafe. The win- 
dows of the lower ftory were built 
half way up with flone and mortar, 
or had planks fixed to that height 
on the outward grate to prevent the 
prifencr from being feen by any 
one from abroad. ‘the wails were 
perieétly dry, and, owing to their 
extreme thicknefs, perfons who had 
been long confined in the Bafi:le 
have declared, that they never 
fourd themfelves fo much incom- 
moded by the cuoid in winter, or 
heat in fumimner. as they imagined 
they would have been, at the fame 
feafons. in the houfes in the tow: 
of Paris. 

All the rooms, except the dun- 
geons, had a fire-place or flove; 
and the vents of the chimnies were 
fecured by {trong iron grates, pia- 
ced 2t certain diftances from ¢9<! 
other, The walls and the ceitir 
were plaftered and white wathec, 
Some floors were iaid with 1: 
and others with flone, in the mon- 


* See Memoires de Madame ce Etaal, 
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ner of moft of the antichambers in 
Paris. 

The furniture of the rooms in 
general confifted of a {mall bed, 
with green ferge curtains, a table, 
an armed chair, a bafon and ewer, a 
large earthen pot to hold water, a 
brats candleftick, a chamber pot, a 
night-ftool, a tin goblet, a broom, 
and atinder-box and matches. For 
prifoners of high rank there were 
apartments furnifhed with greater 
care. Some were permitted to fend 
for things of their own. Madame 
de Staal* informs us that fhe was 
allowed to hang her room with ta- 
peftry ; but, for prifoners in general, 
the furniture and conveniencies 
were fuch as above defcribed. 

The doors of the rooms were 
double, and with as many locks and 
bars as thofe that fhut the entrances 
to the towers. Many of the rooms 
had double ceilings,+ one of lath 
and plafter, and, at fome diftance 
over that, another of oak, which 
fupported the tile or ftone floor of 
the room above it.—The ftairs were 
lighted from the courts by narrow 
windows with iron grates, like thofe 
of the rooms. 

Different authors, who have writ- 
ten on the Baftile, have mentioned 
cages of iron for confining pri 
foners, and inftruments for putting 
them to torture: they have faid 
that rooms were deftined to thofe 
purpofes, and called the rack-room, 
the cage room; but no fuch inflru- 
ments were found, nor any traces 
of them difcovered, either by the 
perfons who examined the place 
when it was entire, or by the archie 
tects who fuperintended its demoli 
tion. The four porters. or turns 

3, that belonged to the Battile 
when 1 was taken, as well as fome 
i vicir predeceffors, who are now 
iving. have been examined, and 
ieclare that none were ever 
them, and that they never. 
‘any prifoner being poe 
the 
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the torture there. Yet La Porte,* 
in relating the methods that were 
taken to make him divulge the fe- 
crets of the queen his miftrefs, + fays, 
the commilfary took out of his 

ocket an order which he faid was 
for putting him to the torture, and 
made him go down into a room, 
where he fhewed him the inftru- 
ments. Perhaps thisbarbarous prac- 
tice may have been privately em- 
ployed in thofe times; or perhaps 
the engines were fent for and dif- 
played to excite terror, This can- 
not, however, be now decided; but 
there is no proof of any one having 
been fecretly put to the torture there 
fince the beginning of the reign of 
Louis XIV. 

Such cages, however, though not 
in the Baitile, were lately to be 


feen inother places. They are faid. 


ta have been invented during the 
crael reign of Louis XI, by Triftan 
VHermite, a friend and fervant 
worthy of {uch a mafter. Boulain- 
villiers.fays, that he faw at Chateau 
Dupleffis the cachot de fer, wherein 
the Cardinal de la Baluet had 
been confined. Louis XII. while 
Duke of Orleans, being taken pri- 
foner at the battle of St. Aubin, was 
fent to the caftle of Bourges, and 
it is faid was fome time fhut up, 
during the night, in one of thele 
cages. He referred to what he then 
futfered when he replied to a noble- 
man who was more refentful than 
his mafter, that ** it did not become 
the King of France to avenge the 
injuries that had been done to the 
Duke of Orleans ” 

A publifher of the Leyden Ga- 
zette, who had printed a fattre on 
Louis XIV. was fecretly feized in 
Holland, brought away from thence, 
and fhut up in a cage at Saint Mi- 


chel,§ where he died after many - 
years confinement. 

The cage of Saint Michel ftiit 
remains. It is about nine feet 
long, fix broad, and eight high, not 
of iron, but of {trong bars of wood. 
It ftands in the middle of a room, 
refembling one of thofe in the Baf- 
tile; and, as the prifoner could not 
poffibly efcape from thence, it was 
evidenily intended for punifhment 
rather than for fecurity. On fome 
of the bars were figures and land- 
{capes, which are faid to have been 
cut by this unbappy man with his 
nails. It is believed that his deaih 
terminated this fpecies of crurliy, 
as we know no tnftance of it fince. 

The library of the Baflile was 
founded, as 1s faid, about the begin- 
ning of the prelent century, by a 
prifoner who had been long con- 
fined there, and to have been aug- 
mented by fome of his fucceffors. 
It contained about five hundred 
volumes, of which the: prifoners 
were generally allowed the ule: but 
thofe who were not indulged with 
the liberty of going thither, depend- 
ed on the keepers for the choice of 
their ftudies. Few of the books 
were entiré, fome prifoners having 
written in them what was thought 
improper to be feen bv others. If 
they wrote on toe margin tt vas cut 
off; but as they fometimes wrote be- 
tween the lines, many of tre vo- 
lumes were faund wi nwho'eleaves 
torn out of then. Sere, Yawes er, 
have efcapea the vigilance of thute 
whofe duty ‘t was to exemio2 tiem, 
and are now to te found wich -etes 
in the hand- writing of tee cri- 
foners. 

The efablifhment and gerrifca 
of the Baftile conited of a yovers 
nor, the lieutenant du roi, a mejor, 

O 2 wo 


* See Memoires de Ja Porte, premier valet de chambre de Louis XV. 

+ Anne of Auftria, mother of Louis XIV. 

{ The Cardinal de la Balue, a bold and intriguing prieft, had been rninifter to Louis 
XI. The king withdrew his confidence from him ; his ivielity was fuivocted ; he was 
arrefted in 1389, and kept eleven years in confinement. He retired to Rone, and under 
Charles VIII. was fent /egare a /atere to France, atiev which ‘e retusncd io Italy, and 


@ied there. 
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two adjutants, or officers under the 
major, a furgeon and his affiftant, 
a chaplain, four turnkeys, anda 
company of invalids, with its ufual 
number of officers, all of whom 
lodged in the caftle; a phyfician, 
two priefts, who were paid four 
hundred livres a year each to aiffift 
the chaplain in faying mafles on 
Sundays and holidays; a keeper of 
the records, and a clerk, with a 
fuperintendant of the buildings, 
and anengineer, who lodged abroad. 

As the king allowed the governor 
acertain fum daily for the main- 
tenance of each prifoner, the peo- 
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ple belonging to the kitchen were 
hired and paid by him. The efta- 
blifhed allowances appear to have 
been, for a prince tte blood 50 
livres a day; for a marfhall of 
France 96 livres; a lieutenant. gene- 
ral 24 livres; a perfon of quality, 
or member of the parliaments, 15 
livres; an ordinary judge, a prieft, 
ora perfon in the finances, 10 livers; 
a decent citizen 5 livres, and for 
fervants who were arrefted or per- 
mitted to attend their matter, 50 
fols. There was. likewife an al- 
lowance made to the governor for 
fire, candles, and wafhing. 


JOURNEY over tue DESERTS or ARABIA, 


BY M. 


PAGES. . 


{ Continued from Page 35. | 


FTER having at laft tho- 

roughly examined the man- 
ners and principles of the Arabians, 
I formed to myfelf an idea different 
from that which defcribes them ge- 
nerally as robbers. Divers circum- 
ftances, in which I found myfelf 
with my Arabian companions, con- 
vinced me of their fidelity, and I 
could never hear that they robbed 
one another in the fame tribe; on 
the contrary, it is univerfally ac- 
knowledged that they live moft 
fociably among themfelves. They 
are robbers therefore, but it is from 
ftrangers, who are unknown to 
them: they will refrain from rob- 
bing when without the limits of the 
defert, and when they are in {mall 
numbers. A fingle Arabian will 
never rob either in cities or inha- 
bited countries ; they plunder only 
when they are colleéted in a body. 
This robbery may then be viewed 
as an incurfion, and a confequence 
of the Arabian prejudice, which 
confiders al! people or tribes, foreign 
to theirs, as enemies, unlefs they 
are upon particular terms of friend- 
fhip. Their robberies in the defert 
are in confequence of the fame er- 
roneous principle, ‘They iulpend, 


however, their hoftilities with ref- 
pe& to ftrangers, when they fue for 
a kind of truce with them, by pay- 
ing a certain rate, by which they are 
allowed to pafs their country in full 
liberty, or when a ftranger is pro- 
te€ted or friend to a fingle member 
of the nation, who without queftion 
reprefents the whole body, by the 
fraternity which unites them. Then 
this friend ferves him as a fafeguard, 
and no one among them will difre- 
gard it: befides, they are matters 
and fovereigns of their deferts, and 
they are enabled to exclude any one 
from a paflage; whereas they only 
require a tribute, proportionable to 
the quantity of goods which are to 
be tranfported over their territory. 
This tribute may be looked upon as 
a cuftom, of which the individual, 
who here reprefents the nation, has 
an equal right either to receive the 

profit, or to exempt the paffenger. 
This private privilege for the 
exemption of tributes 1s fo firmly 
eftablifhed and well known, that 
travellers take generally an Arabian 
as a fafeguard with them among his 
nation ; with this precaution they 
run no rifk; but thofe who are.un- 
acquainted with thefe cuftoms, or 
thofe 
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thofe that are robbed, judge from 
thence that the whole nation is 
compofed of robbers. 
Notwithftanding the difagreeable- 
nefs of this country, it appeared to 
me that thofe who were ufed to it, 
indemnified themfelves by the plea- 
fure which they enjoy in indepen- 
dence and fraternity; and I own 
that I never experienced more than 
I did here and in the wilderneffes 
of America, the fweets of that li- 
berty, which the Creator has dif- 
enfed to us, and from which we 
are debarred in towns and culti- 
vated countries, by the habits of 
diftinétion and profufion, One 
fingle cloth, which the Arabian 
tranfports wherever he goes, pro- 
tects him and his family from 
rain and fun; and his robe, un- 
touched by fciffars, fuller than that 
which painters ufe to give to St. 
John the Baptift, covers his body 
as much as is neceflary. He is the 
weaver, and therefore not in need 
of foreign afliftance. All the ground 
he fees about him is kis, and with- 
out confining himfelf within any 
limits, he fhares with his brethren 
the produce of the flocks. Nothing 
obftru€ts his motions; he can direét 
them where he pleafes. In a po- 
lifhed country, each limb of his 
body would have been muffled up 
and confined by drefs, the acqui- 
fition whereof would have coft him 
a thoufand cares, when its poffef- 
fion would at moft have flattered 
his vanity, and each ftep would 
have fubje&ted him to regulations 
and cuftoms, often repugnant to 
common fenfe and nature. I con- 
fefs that in {pite of the drynefs of 
thofe deferts, that liberty and abfo- 
lute equality, peculiar to the Ara- 
bians, excited within me an agree- 
able and involuntary impreffion, 
which made me fenfible of its whole 
value, Still they are not deprived 
of all pleafure befides that of li- 
berty ; they draw from the milk of 
their flocks many well-tafted difhes, 
which are unknown among us, 
They alfo delight in divers exer- 
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cifes, and nq wherc have I feen 
better runners, Their dances are 
very agreeable, and they addict 
themnfelves particularly to fuch as 
reprefent their combats, lance in 
hand, with an incredible dexterity, 
I had {cen the fame dances in ufe 
among the Biffayes and Javans, who 
like the Arabs are armed with 
bucklers. The women have alfo 
their dances, either of the jovial 
or voluptuous kind: they are ex- 
tremely expreflive in the latter. As 
thefe ion require the fentiment 
to be exprefled in their eyes and 
countenance, and to agree with the 
motions of their body, it is necef- 
fary that they fhould always put 
their imagination in a previous ter- 
mentation, The Spanith fandango, 
and the American calenda, which the 
Spaniards and the negroes of Gui- 
nea and Angola have learned from 
their neighbours the Arabians, are 
an imperfeét image of them. 

The Arabians make with their 
wools, tunics and carpets, which 
might do honour to our own ma- 
nufacturers. Their goat-fkins are 
employed in the making of bottles, 
or what go by this name, and tubs 
for watering their cattle. ‘The ex- 
change of their cattle, with which 
they would otherwife be overbur- 
thened, fupplies them with the ne- 
ceffary cloathing, with dates or 
grain, which they purchafe from 
cultivated countries, Some among 
them cultivate the parts of fuch in- 
habited lands, adjacent to the Eu- 
phrates, as are fufceptible of labour. 
After having fown, they abandon 
them, and do not return till harveft. 
It is very curious to {ce a tribe in 
march. A multitude of flocks then 
covers the defert, and yields a prof- 
pect agreeably variegated: fome ca- 
mels are loaded with tents, baggage, 
and fowls, which come and perch 
at the firft motion of the encamp- 
ment; other camels carry animals 
deprived of the faculty of travel- 
ing, and which, by their cries, mark 
their ftupefaétion at their new fitu- 
ation. Women and children are 
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upon other camels; you may hear 
their promifcuous and fhrill cries 
confounded with thofe of a multi- 
tude of animals of different ages 
and fpecics. The trouble of the 
women is not {mall amidft their 
hittle children, of which fome are 
fighting. others leaping or crying 
by their fides: other womén again 
are bufy in {pinning on their ca- 
mels, or in grinding meal with their 
hand-mills. Amidft this tumult 
you fee rifing a foreft of lances 
from eight to ten fect long, and 
hear the maiculine voice of the 
men, who are partly employed in 
promoting order, partly in fur- 
round:rg and forming the bulwarks 
of this ambvlating city, But I re- 
turn to our journey, 

We were defirous to continue 
our road through the middle of the 
dejert, whofe drynefs fecured our 
march, and kept us at a diftance 
from the-encampment of other 
tribes: but the Arabians of this en- 
campment allured us that we fhould 
find no water, and it was refolved 
that we fhould take the road which 
would bring us near the Euphrates. 
The next morning we went, at day- 
break, to get water at the wells of 
the encampment, where I met with 
the fame apathy on the part of the 
inhabitants. They never went 
abroad but for their wants, and to 
milk their cattle, which its the func- 
tion of the females. The whole 
caravan filled their bottles with the 
fame tranquility as if cach had been 
ajone in that defert. I remarked 
in particular, that though I was the 
only one in the troop mounted 
on acamel, and drefied fomewhat 
differently from the reft, there 
were two or three chiidren only 
by whom I was taken notice ot. 
Some got ready to conduét their 
flocks to pafture, others filled their 
botiles, and others, after having 
miiked their goats. called in their 
fainily to the repaft with as much 
unconcernednefs as if they had 
been alone in theirtents. The wo- 


men, however, covered a little of 


their faces when they appeared 
without their tents. 

After we had fupplied ourfelves 
with water, we made the bef of our 
way, taking our courfe a little more 
to the north welt. Four days after 
we found a caftle abandoned, with 
three towers, fituated near a little 
lake. Here we got fome water, 
which, however, was extremely 
bitter, and much corrupted. Cu. 
riofity and thirft led me to this lake 
and to the caftle. I faw fome green 
reeds agitated by the wind, and a 
{mall piece of water, which was a 
phenomenon in that country. This 
profpett charmed me. I approache 
ed, but inftead of the luxurious 
place which I had defcribed to my 
fancy, Ionly found a moift foil, and 
that even fomewhat marfhy, whofe 
water was ftagnated, corrupted by 
heat, and ftained with an iron and 
lead colour, bright in fome parts, 
and dark in others; but upon the 
whole. the marfh exhated a petti- 
ferous {mell. Ithen went toa place 
where there was a quantity of wa- 
ter, thinking it might be better. It 
was likewife dark coloured, and the 
afpeét of the reeds that were {tained 
in it, {oon put an end to my hopes. 
I tried however to tafte fome, but it 
feemed fo ftinking and bitter, that 
I withdrew, fick and difappointed. 
The caftle flood not far from the 
lake, on an artificial eminence of 
about twenty feet. I afcended it, 
to feek for the entrance: I found it 
fo low, that I thought I had mif- 
taken it; 1t was not higher than two 
fect and an half, and half that di- 
menfion in breadth. The wall 
was thick, and conftruted of earth; 
I entered, and found a targe court. 
In three of its corners ftood as rgany 
towers, whofe gates were {till lower 
than that by which I had entered: 
they did not invite me to enter 
them. The walls were very high. 
I went up, and remaiked, that in- 
ftead of a parapet, they had bent the 
top of the wall in fuch a manner, 
that its foot appeared from the top. 
They had alfo given to the parapets 
between 











between the towers a circular form, 
to add to their defence. After 
this I furveved the land round 
the caftle. Its environs reminded 
me of the defcription I had read of 
this country in fome Arabian tales. 
A profound filence; the breath of 
a fcorching wind, arifing from the 
heat of the day, which drew to a 
conclufion; a plain of an uniform 
grey, fimilar to that of afh, which 
feemed allo to proclaim its heat; a 
profpett which was bounded by the 
horizon, whofe grey, forlorn, and 
mournful atmofphere, offered no 
other remarkable objeé but the fun, 

ale and reddifh at the moment of 
its fetting; in a word, all confpired 
to frike anawe. I defcended from 
this mournful abode, and rejoined 
my companions. 

We continued our road next day, 
and after two days march, we once 
more got water at fome wells, where 
we found four tents, the women 
from which came to mend our bot- 
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tles. The day following I had like 
to have broken my neck. having 
fallen from my camel, when it rofz 
for departure. 

The third day after we left the 
wells, where we had found the four 
tents, we faw, towards the evening, 
twelve Arabians with camels. The 
chief of our caravan, confcious per- 
haps of the {mallnefs of their num- 
ber, fent after them. They were 
driven away by firing at them, and 
they left on the field of battle fome 
linen, goat-fkin bottles, and clubs. 
I could not in my mind approve of 
this attion; and conjefturing that 
twelve men were not alone in thofe 
parts, I dreaded the confequences 
of this aét of hoftility. I compared 
the precaution with which tome 
days before we had viewed the 
Arabian camp, where we were the 
weaker, to our boldnefs at the fight 
of a hindful of people, who were 
almo{t unarmed, This proceeding 
I could not deem at all generous. 


[ To be continued. | 


ACCOUNT or ATCHEEN, 1n 


tHe ISLAND or SUMATRA, 


BY THOMAS FORREST, ESQ. 


HE kingdom of Atcheen, 

called Aché by the natives. 
extends from the north weit pro- 
montory of the ifland Sumatra 
(called Atcheen Head, a_ well- 
known and bold land-fail for thips) 
to beyond Batoo Bara River, on 
the north fide of the ifland. On 
the fouth-weit coaft it extends to 
Baroos,* once pofleffed, but now 
abandoned, by the Dutch. 


Formerly it certainly extended 
much farther on this fide; as we 
find, in 1619, Commodore Beau- 
lieu got a permit from the king to 
load pepper at Ticoo,t lying fome 
miles fouth of the equator. Iniand, 
the kingdom poccibis x not fo far as 
on cither fide of the ifland; and 
terminates at Sinkel, where the 
Battat dominion begins. It con- 
tains altogether an area of about 

26,000 


* Behind an ifland off Baroos, called Pulo Carang (Stony Ifand), there is good fhelter 





in ten fathoms, mud; the inner end of the ifland, which muft be left on the left hand 
going in, bearing weft, and the cafcade on Mazular (very remarkable, about 4co feet 
high) bearing S$. E. by $. 3S. After funfet, but before dark, many large bats go from 
this ifland to the main land. Tey return early in the morning, and flcep ali day, 
hanging to trees by their hooked wings. 

+ Behind the Ticoo Iflands, and behind the Priaman Iflands, there is alfo fhelter 
aeainft N. W. and W. winds, for fhips of any fize. They are fmall, low, and covered 
With trees. 

t The Battas are a well-meaning, ignorant, fimple people. The Malays and At- 
cheeners have the addrefs to perfuade them that they fettle at the mouths of their rivers 
to defend them from invafion (fram white men efpecially); whereas, it is to enjoy the 
monopoly of the camphire aad benjamin, which they gather near Sinkel River, Baroos, 
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26,000 {quare miles, lying in a tri- 
angular fhape; and is fheltered by 
a range of hills that runs from the 
head or promontory to the fouth- 
eaft, and another to the E N E; the 
lands between being very fertile, 
and much better inhabited than 
any other equal portion of the 
ifland, 

The king’s revenue arifes chiefly 
from import and export duty, 
and may be about gocol. a year. 
He has alfo a {mall acknowledg- 
ment of rice from the land in gene- 
ral; and has befides, the rents of 
royal domains, which are but 
trifling. 

His nobles draw a revenue from 
their refpettive diftriés, of which 
they are feudal lords, levied on 
the land and the induftry of the 
inhabitants. 

They manufa&ure from cotton of 
their own growth a {pecics of cloth, 
chequered blue and white, which 
the better fort wear univerfally for 
drawers, whilft the common people 
wear ccarfe Madras long cloth un- 
bleached. ‘They alfo make a {pc- 
cies of filk, very handfome and very 
dear, compared with the flighter 
taffetas of Bengal, of which they 
buy large quantities from the coun- 
try fhips that import that article. 
They alfo caft excellent {mall brafs 
guns, called rantacka; and are cu- 
rious in fillagree work, both in 
gold and filver. 

Being at Atcheen in 1762, I en- 
quired particularly of a Jew lin- 
guift. named Abraham, why the 


ftance) were not allowed to trade 
freely, as they did many years be. 
fore. He faid the kings of Atcheen 
had always lived on very bad terms 
with the Orankayos who got rich 
by trade; and, to leffen their con- 
fequence, his minifter advifed him 
to be fole trader himfelf; which 
counfel he imprudently followed, 
and by that means has impoverifhed 
his kingdom in general, that makes 
no figure at prefent to what it did 
formerly. It is truc, in trading 
with the prince’s minifter, whom 
they called Shabander (a word they 
adopt from the Dutch, of, I be. 
lieve, Spanifh origin), they pay no: 
duty in or out. What then ? whilft 
the captain or fupercargo can deal 
only with one perfon, he muft fub- 
mit to his price, “This mode, howe 
ever, has its convenience, as al« 
ready hinted at; and, if the king’s 
terms are too hard, the fhip can go 
elfewhere. The king mcnopolizes 
the grofs fale of all the opium, and 
farms the retail fale of it alfo, all 
over his dominions: much is fold 
at Nalaboo, of which place more 
will be faid. 

Here, at Atcheen, is a profufion 
of all tropical fruits, efpecially 
manguftines, rambuftines, mangoes, 
jacks, durians, lances, pine-apples, 
limes, and oranges; and the worft 
kind of bread fruit. Of vegetables 
they have bredy, a kind of {pinage; 
lobucks (the fpanifh radifh); large 
purple brinjalles, yams both red 
and white, and the St. Helena yam 
called clody; and many different 


Orankayos (men of rank and fub- forts of beans, like what we call 


French 


and Tappancoly. What Mr. Marfden fays of the Battas being cannibals, J have great 


reafon to believe. 


Trading once at Sinkel for benjamin and camphire, with Babamallum, a reputable 
Malayman, I purchafed from him a Batta flave, who {poke good Malay ; I named him 
Cato. Inthe many converfations I had with Cato about his countrymen, I beg leave 
to relate one fhort ftory he told me, which may be called the progrefs of cannibalifm. 

Babamalium had a favourite wifc or concubine ftolen from him by a Batta, who fold 
her. ‘The thief was taken, and executed according to the Batta law for fuch a crime; 
that is, he was tied to a ftake, and cut to pieces by numberlefs fwords. They roafted 
pieces of him on the fire; and Babamallum, a civilized Mahometan, put a bit of his 
toafted fiefh into his mouth, bit it with anger, then fpit it on the ground. 

I dare fay Cato did not invent the above: had he faid Babamallum ate it as food, 
feafoned, with ialt and lime juice, as did the executioncrs, I fhould not have believed 


him. 
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French beans (kalavances); alfo a 


{mall kind of onion. The mangoes | 


havea thin ftone, and are excellent ; 
not ftringy, as often at Madras. 
The Chulias, for fea ufe, lay in 
here a great provifion of falted 
limes, of which they can buy 2 for 
a petis, or 10 Or 1200 for a dollar, * 
Bullocks 12 d8llars ahead; ducks, 
6 for a dollar ; fowls, 8 or 10. 

The Chulia Cling or Moorifh 

veflels come yearly from Porto- 
novo, on the coaft of Coromandel, 
and other places, to the number of 
120r 15 fail of {nows, generally of 
200 and gootons, They come in 
Auguft and September, and return 
in February, March, and April, 
during the fine weather; a Moorith 
fhip comes alfo annually from 
Surat. 
' They bring piece goods of all 
kinds, chiefly long cloth, wh‘te and 
blue; chintz, with dark grounds; 
and a great deal @f coarfe long cloth 
unbleached. + They ballaft with 
falt. During their ftay they lie in 
a {mooth road made by the iflands 
that lie off Atcheen Head, keeping 
of the S.W. wind and fwell. During 
the N. E. monfoon, the fwell from 
that quarter is inconfidcrable, and 
the weather is fine. 

Thefe people, often called Mala- 
bars, becaufe they {peak that lan- 
guage as at Madras, have their pri- 
vileges, and no doubt ftretch them 
to the utmoft. On their arrival 
they immediately build, by contraét 
with the natives, houfes of bamboo, 
like what in China at Wampo is 
called bankfhall; very regular, on 
a-convenient {pot clofe to the river, 
to which their large boats of 8.or 10 


tons burden have eafy accefs. Thefe 
boats being too large to hoift in, 
they tow them over from Coroman- 
del. This fpot is railed in and 
fhut at night for fear of thieves. 
After the ufual prefents are made, 
the king’s officers attend duly at the 
landing of goods. The bales are 
immediately opened ; twelve in the 
hundred are taken out for king’s 
duty, and the remainder being 
marked with a certain mark (chapp) 
may be carried where the owner 
pleafes, and fold in any part of the 
king’s dominions. The Chulias at 
Atcheen fell at leifure, fhewing their 
goods to the natives in as dark a 
part of their fhop as they can. I 
have bought at Atcheen, in 1772, 
of Poffally, the king’s merchant, 
blue cloth, as cheap as it was to be 
had at Madras. This is owing to 
the Cling Telinga people laying in 
their inveftment with leifure, care, 
and frugality. No European, En- 
glifh, French, or Portuguefe, can 
fell near fo cheap as they. Chulia 
veffels pay alfo port duties. 
Talking of the king they call 
him Tuan-kito, which compound 
Malay word means my matter, 
There are five great officers of 
ftate, who are named Maha Rajah, 
Luxamana, Rajah Ooda, Ooloo Ba- 
lang and Parka Rajah. Under thefe 
are fixteen inferior officers. The 
government is monarchical and 
often defpotic,t according to the 
abilities of the reigning prince. 
The exchange of the lead petis 
rifes and falls from 250 to 270 for 
a rupee, and 600 to 650 for a 
Spanifh dollar, as has been faid. 
The king calls in thefe petis (cafh) 
fome- 


* Weft India captains of fhips might here take a hint, as limes rot under the hedges 
in the Weft India iflands. The Chulias make four or five incifions long ways into the 


ripe lime, and put into each a little falt; after lying forty-eight hours or more, they 
with the hand give each lime a fqueeze, then lay them to dry in the fun for feveral 
days; they expofe the extracted juice alfo, that all the watery particles may be exhaled, 
They then put up the limes in jars, pour back the juice upon them, and fill up with 
More juice, or good vinegar, often had from the coco-nut tree. The lime thus pre« 
ferved they call Atchar. This given on board hip, with lefs falt meat, would fave 
many a poor failor’s life. e ; : 

+ Which they call Cain Gadjaw (elephant cloth), as being coarfe: in London we gail 
very large paper, elephant. 

t See Mr. Marfden’s account of Sumatra. 
Vou. 1X, : R 
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fometimes, and iffues new ones with 
a great profit to himfelf, The legal 
intereft of money is 25 per cent. 
per annum. 

They have a gold coin called 
maffiah,* of the fize of our fixpence, 
ftampt with Arabic charafters: but 
they are not nearly equal to what 
they pafs for current, being very 
thin, The Chulias export nothing 
but gold duft and dollars, of what 
may be called valuables; fometimes 
they pick up a few ftray rupees and 
fanams; but they always get filled 
up with what in India is called 
a gruff (bulky) cargo—areka (beetle 
nut), redwood, gum benjamin, Sin- 
kel, or Barroos camphire, which, if 
clear and tranfparent, is nearly 
equal to its weight in filver, in 
China. I had a pecul once fold by 
Mr. Cox, my agent there, for 1650 
Spanifh dollars: it is alfo valuable 
on Coromandel, being. bought by 
Gentoos for fome particular pur- 
pofe. They alfo export from At- 
cheen, pepper, fugar, fulphur, 
which is found on Pulo Way, a 
conical high ifland, 4 or 5 leagues 
from the river’s mouth, once a vol- 
cano, and elfewhere ; Japan wood; 
dammer, a kind of rofin: rattans, 
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senregne bang,+ which is hemp 
eaves, and when {moaked intoxi- 
cates. They alfo export many other 
articles, which European country 
captains know nothing of. On all 


thefe they paysan export duty, un. 


lefs immediately bought from the 
king’s merchant. Notwithftanding 
which, thefe induftrious Chulias 
and Malabars (the appellations are, 
I believe, fynonymous) buftle about 
amongft the natives, {peak their 
language { (which is not Maly, 
though to a man the Atcheeners 
underftand Malay), give credit for 
their produce, and by their diligence 
and management make the trade 
anfwer. Pofally, the king’s mer- 
chant and prime minifter, is a Chu- 
lia man, and all the clerks or mex 
of bufinefs about him are his coun- 
trymen. They write on palm leaves 
as well as paper, are very fhrewd, 
and full as good accountants as the 
Conocoplys at Madras, and keep 
their accounts in the fame way. 

Many of thefe Chulias live at 
Queda, and, no doubt, by this time, 
at Pulo Pinang, which is a beautiful, 
healthy, and fruitful ifland: I was 
on it many years ago, before it was 
fettled by the Engtifh. 


[ To be continued. } 


On tHe CHARACTER ann MEMOIRS or SULLY. * 


BY THE MARQUIS D’ARGENSON, 


May boaft of having made known 

the merit of Sully, to many peo- 
ple who did not before fufficiently 
efteem this Minifter of Henry IV. 
His memoirs have been written un- 
der the title of Economies Royales, by 
four of his Secretaries, whom he 


had retained after his retreat, and 
who made a part of his numerous 
court, Although thefememoirs con- 
tain excellent things, which make 
us underftand how great a part 
Sully had in the glory and happi- 
nefs of the reign of Henry IV. they 

are 


* Five maffiah is equal to a mayan, and fixteen mayan to a boncal, which weighs 


{ ounce, Ic pennyweignts, and 21 grains, troy. 


Five tayl, an imaginary weight, is alo 





aboncal. ‘Twenty boneal is a catty, 100 cuttys make an Atcheen pecul, an@ 3 peeuls 
make a bahar; fixty-fix cattys make a China pecul. At Nalaboo the boncal weighs 17 
mayan. A boncal of clear gold is worth 25 Spanith dollars, or about 58 or 60 rupees. 
In delivering pepper, they ufe a fquare meature-called nelly, which contains a certain 
weight or number of cattys; and in delivering beetle-nut, a certain meafure is fup- 
pofed to contain a laxfaa, or 10,000 : a chupa is about a quart; 16 chupas make a nelly. 

+, Lafcars often fmoke bang by ftealth; it makes them drank: country captains always 
endeavour to prevent it. 

¢ The Dubafhes at Madras ftudy Englith, to fave young writers the trouble of learning 
the country language: uct fo in Bengal. 











are badly written, are incoherent, 
and charged with difagreeable cal- 
culations and details, An edition 
in folio which is V. V. Verts, is 
particular] efteemed, becaufe there 
are in it fome anecdotes of part 
cular families, who defired after- 
wards they might be fuppreffed. I 
engaged, at leaft indireétly, a man of 
fenfe, and who writes well, to digeft 
the memoirs of Sully, and to reny 
der them more pleafant to read. I 
am perfuaded, that when this great 
man fhall be better known, people 
in general will be as enthufiatftic as 
Iam, in their admiration of them. 
Iam become pailionately fond of 
him; I have got his portrait framed, 
and have placed it before my fecre- 
taire, to have it continually before 
my eyes, in order to call to mind 
his features, principles and con- 
du&. I approve of the noble and 
fimple manner -in which he made 
his fortune, by the beft of all means: 
by ferving well his mafter he could 
not fail —— him ; by pleafing 
him he deferved to obtain confide- 
rable gratuities, but he never fucked 
the blood of the people: he never 
received any thing from foreigners 
to betray his prince and country. 
It cannot be faid that a man who 
contrived to fave his king thirty- 
fix millions of livres out of his 
treafures made depredations upon 
the finances, I even admire his 
retreat ; it was as great and noble as 
the means by which he made his 
fortune; he had a numerous family, 
lived in his caftles like a prince, 
was refpefted by his relations, and 
gave fubfiftance to thofe who be- 
came old in his fervice. I fee no- 
thing in all this but what is highly 
praife worthy, It was juft that he 
fhould make a figure according to 
the titles he had acquired by having 
deferved them: he remembered the 
good he had done, and withed ftill 
to ferve the ftate; but he did not 
with to be harraffed with the cares 
ofit. A Minifter out of place is 
no longer ftunned with the buz- 
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ing of flatterers, who ftrive to per- 
uade him to grant unjuft favours: 
but he judges calmly and in peace 
the conduét of his fucceflors, and of 
the good or bad fuccefs with which 
their meafures are attended. He is 
no longer before the curtain ; but 
if he remains in his country, the 
theatre is not at fo great a diftance 
from him as to prevent his deciding 
upon the merit of the ators. 
I even like the manner in which, 
serps {peaking, Sully under- 
ood his religion: he was a Calvi- 
nift, and without doubt, he was fo 
from.convition ; but very far from 
being either a fanatic or rebel—even 
after the death of Henry IV. he 
refufed to put himfelf at the head 
of the Huguenot party, as foon as 
a revolt became in queftion, It was 
not required of him to facrifice his 
opinion in matter of faith; and on 
his part, he never made his manner 
of thinking a pretext to difturb the 
public repofe. His firft profeffion 
was that of a foldier and engineer, 
and the firft f{ciences he {tudied 
were thofe of war, gunnery, and 
fortification. Helearnt them well, 
and in theexercife of them he never 
loft that coolnefs and combination 
which are equally neceffary in war, 
and in the adminiftration of affairs. 
It was undoubtedly a long time be- 
fore he fufpeéted that he was def- 
tincd to be a Minifter of State and 
Superintendant of Finances. But 
let us not deceive ourfelvesin think- 
ing that political principles require 
much ftudy; when a man has a turn 
for great affairs, he foon furpaffes 
his mafters in this kind of ftudy: 
moreover he obtains a perfett know- 
ledge of them by prattice. With 
re{fpeft to the adminiftration of 
finances, it is a matter of calcula- 
tion; it is neceflary to form a plan, 
and it foon appears whether or not 
profit will arife from purfuing it. A 
financier muft not be daunted by the 
multiplicity of branches which he 
has to make fruitful.---When he 
has found a central point, it is the 
Ra bufinels 
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bufinefs of clerks to combine thefe 
proceedings with the principles of 
the Minifter; but they muft be con- 
ftant and invariable, and have been 
formed before he entered into place; 
for it is too late to tamper when 
once he is charged with the moft 
important adminiftration. 

M. de Sully has been e ongenns 
with being too fevere; but who 
knows if he were fo by charaéter, 
or by akind of neceffity, which the 
condu& of his mafter Henry im- 
pofed upon him? This Prince, the 
beft who ever lived, was weak, often 
in Jove, accuftomed moreover to 
feek expedients and refources, fuch 
as are found in the midft of civil 
wars, and to recompenfe his par- 
tifans, by giving them the {poils of 
his enemies. If Sully had left him 
to- aft he would have done more 
harm to his affairs than his Minifter 
could have done good; but it was 
very neceffary that Sully fhould be 
negative, becaufe Henry IV. was 

enerous, and that his generofity 
rood in need of being kept within 
bounds. In matters of bounty, the 
King and the Minifter fhould al- 
ways underftand each other, that 
cither one or the other may appear 
difficult; according to the natural 
order of things, the mafter fhould 
be fo ; but when he will not, the Mi- 
nifter is indifpenfably obliged to 
put on that charaéter. The beft 
means of diminifhing the embarraff- 
ments of both, is to agree upon cer- 
tain principles never to be departed 
from; for if once either the King or 
the Minifter countesa& them, a 
will be importuned for the mo 
unjuft gratifications, and will make 
themfelves enemies by the moft rea- 
fonable refufals. 

The charaéter of M. de Sully was 
fomething like that of Cato; but 
we need only read his memoirs to 
be perfuaded, that his Catonian 
firmne{s was founded upon the real 
interefts of the flate, and that nei- 
ther humour nor malice had any 
thing to do with it. It even appears 
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that he was.a man of f@ing, and 
feveral articles in his memoirs prove 
it. We have reafon to believe that 
his anecdotes are true, becaufe they 
were not contradicted by any cotem- 
porary author; confequently we 
ought to believe what he fays of 
himfelf; part of it isas follows: he 
believed that it was better to gain 
the efteem of little people, and to 
confole them, than to be complaifant 
to the great: he knew that thefe 
frequently abufe the attentions 
which are paid them, and that the 
fuffrages and applaufe of the former 
are the real foundation of the repu- 
tation and fatisfaétion of a good 
Minifter. 

He ftudied but very little during 
his military or political life: he 
read in his retreat, but it was not, 
faid he, fo much to ftore his mind 
as to improve his reafon. He pru- 
te€ted and rewarded men of letters, 
but they had very little accefs to 
him; he liftened to every advice 
which was given him, but he looked 
upon no particular one as an infal- 
lible infpiration, and did not adopt 
it till after mature refleGtion. How 
could he, who had fo frequently 
refifted the orders of his mafter, 
fubmit himfelf blindly to thofe of 
others? He introduced the greateft 
order into his private affairs; he 
faid, that the manner in which a 
Minifter conduéts his own affairs 
fhews how he will condu& thofe of 
his mafter. In faét, although a man 
charged with the affairs of {tate may 
have but little time to think of do- 
meftic details, he may always lay 
down certain principles for the 
government of his houfe and private 
affairs, as well as for the objects 
which are interefting to the nation, 
and confign the one ta his fteward 
as he does the other to his fecréta- 
ries and clerks, There are none 
but little minds which trouble them- 
felves with minutiz ; great geniufes 
adopt juft and ¢lear principles, and 

regulate their actions accordingly. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
FOREIGN. 


ConsTITUTIONS DES PRINCIPAUX 
Erats, &c. or, The Conflitutions 
of the Principal States of Europe ; 
and of the United States of Ame- 
rica. By M. dela Croix, Profeffor 
of Common Law. Vol. III. 8v0. 
Paris, 1791. 


N our Magazine for February we 
noticed the two firft volumes of 
this work, and have now the third 
before us, which confifts of twelve 
dffcourfes, treating of the conftitu- 
tions of Switzerland, Sardinia, Sa- 
voy, Piedmont, Naples, Sicily, Spain, 
Portugal, and the new conititutions 
of Poland and France. 

The plan of this, is much the fathe 
as the two former volumes; the two 
firft difcourfes treat of the conftitu- 
tion of Switzerland—Conflitutions 
of the Grifons, of Valais, and of 
Geneva—Conttitutions of Sardinia, 
Savoy, and Piedmont--The origin 
of the conftitution of Naples, and 
of Sicily—Conftitution of Spain— 
of Portugal—the new conftitution 
of Poland—the French conftitution 
~the royal acceptance. 

From the ample account given of 
the former volumes, our readers have 
already been made acquainted with 
the nature and execution of the 
work before us. There is nothing 
in the prefent volume which will 
induce them to alter their opinion 
of the merits of the undertaking. 
M. de la Croix continues to take 
fome diftinguifhed hiftorian as his 
guide; to give a concife view of the 
political hiftory of each government; 
to trace the circumftances which led 
to the formation of their different 
eonftitutions ; and to intermix fome 
obfervations favourable to the liberty 
of mankind, and encouraging or mo- 
nitory to his countrymen. We fhall, 
therefore, without farther introduc- 
tion or previous comments of our 
own, proceed to la before our 
readers a few extratts. from fuch 


parts of the work, as feem moft de- 
ferving of their notice; by being 
moft illuftrative of the author’s plan, 
and of the general tenor of his fen- 
timents. 

As, in the preceding volumes, it 
was not difficult to perceive that our 
philofopher did not fully approve 
every article in the new con{@tution 
of France; fo it is too apparent, 
from feveral paflages in this volume, 
that he begins to hee an unfavour- 
able omen from the prefent troubles, 
and to doubt whether the virtue of 
his countrymen be equal to the pu- 
rity of the government intended to 
make them happy. Speakingof the 
pains taken in compofing thofe dif 
courfes which have not been pub- 
licly pronounced, he fays— 


I continually thought that I was ad. 
dreffing a great nation, which would con. 
defcend to hear me when I treated of go. 
vernments foreign to their own. It has 
fometimes been confolatory to myfelf to 
take refuge, even in thought, among other 
nations; and to efcape the confufion and 
diffenfions that agitate my country. What 


. gloomy days have obfcured this third year 


of liberty ! To what animofities has it not 
been witnefs! Of what cruel projects has 
it not been the parent! Wretched people! 
In the courfe of your deftiny, you merely 
change your evils! Happinefs itfelf can- 
not content you! Your paffions, which, if 
they were of the generous kind, would pu- 
rify and reform, too often precipitate you 
the deeper into corruption! Intrigues and 
low jealoufies have found their way to the 
meanett clafs of the people! The vices of 
the great are become the vices of the mul- 
titude ! 


The following paflage plainly ma- 
nifefts that M. de la Croix viewed 
his fucceffors, the prefent National 
Affembly, with a fufpicious eye. 


Legiflaters, wNo fucceed to the moft im- 
portant Affembly that has ever appeared, 
fince the creation ef the monarchy, take 
care how you fhake the authority that has 
been confolidated by law; the univertal 
refpect for which will, in that cafe, enfure 
your ruin. Your predeceffors had the peo- 
ple for them, you will have them again# 


you, 
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Jou, if you dare to change the limits which and feeming accuracy. The author 
feparatc your powers from thote of the mo- gives a minute account of the go- 


narch. So long as he fhall make the Jaws “ 
his rule, he will be more powerful than vernment of Berne, as being the 


you : fhould he tranfgrefs, you will become moft complete model of an arifto. 
~ more potent than him. Tranfient repre- cratic form; and of Glaris, as bein 
oe of = ~— be not “pat the moft democratic: but to enter 
nor think yourfelves fuperior to the perpe- jt particulars, would be to tran. 


tual reprefentative. Be not deccived; a . . 
Spirit of cenfure will attend all your dif- {cribe the whole. Speaking of the 


courfes, follow your labours, and infpeét Many difficulties that were to be fur. 
all your projeéts. You are not to aim at mounted, before the confederation 
the excefies of enthufiafm which animated could be formed on a folid bafe h 
your predeceffors. Obftacles are removed; obferves. that = 
gencroug efforts are no Jonger requifite ; no- ) 
thing more is expected than that you con- 
tinue firm in the path of the laws. Deeds 
of heroifm are not in your province: but 
what is ftill better, plans of wifdom are 
committed to your fuperintendence. Be 
fteady then in the pofture adapted to your 
new ftation. Neither prefume too much 
on your own wifdom; nor be too highly 
elated with your former patriotifm. 


The moft formidable enemy which it had 
to encounter was ixtolerance. Three reli- 
gious wars have armed the inhabitants of 
this country. If the laft had not turned to 
the advantage of the Proteftants, and 
brought on the treaty of peace known by 
the name of Daran, the Catholics, who 
were conquerors in the two former, had 
—- acrificed to their implacable fury 
; _t : all thofe whom the fimple morality of 
Ina oe 2 of — elo- Zuinglius had feparated from the fee of 
ie ig M. € 1a UrOIxX Clearly IN- Rome. We mutt not diffemble; of all ree 
licates his fears, that the national ligions, there is none that has preached up 
charafter of his countrymen is not Charity and felf-government more than 
prepared for the purity of their new US, and which, at the fame time, has 


spe cmaiany manifefted greater cruelty of difpofition, 
conftitution: but whatever may be j,, precepts claim our adoration : but woe 


the fate of his country, we fincerely to the man who forms his judgment of it 
wifh that the following fage advice {imply frem the aétions that {creen them. 
may be properly weighed by thofe felves under its name. 


, it is addreffed, Yee 
a Among other peculiarities rela- 
Defpots, monarchs, ftadtholders, fena- tive to the conftitution of the Gri 
tors, magiftrates, why do you tremble? fons, our author mentions that they 
This is the brighteft moment of your glory. pay no tax¢s; and he takes occafion, 
Do not wait until the people fhall demand from this et to make the 
what is juft, do it from the impulfe of your follow; ‘eran eg 
own minds. Inftead of combining to de- '0!4OW1ng ODlervations; 
ftroy our conftitution, felect from it all that 


may conduce to the good of your fubjects. , a ch 
You will become more powerful from their whom violence muft be committed in order 


gratitude, than you are now from the terror make him happy. It is true the Gri 
ef your arms: it will be lefs difficult to fons are exempted from taxcs : but the ftate 
govern by love, than by fear. is alfo deftitute of funds for public works 
—for public roads: it has no magazines, 

Thetwo firft difcourfes treat of the 9° Tepofitories for grain, which are fo ne 
fitutions of Switzerland,-of the ceffary in a country that produces fo little. 
rata . . ; ~ Thote are truly free, whofe wills are en- 
Grifons, of Valais, and of Geneva. Jightened; who, obferving that life is a 
The liberation of Switzerland from long path which fucceffive generations are 
the tyranny of its oppreffors; the to tread, extirpate the reeds; diffeminate 


: . ; _ flowers ; make all thofe produ@tions flou- 
gradual manner in which the confe rifh which nature prefents to induftry ; 


deration was formed ; the laws by multiply picturefque fcenes, and appoint 
which it is kept united; the rights refting-places to alleviate the fatigues of 
and privileges of each canton; their the journey. ‘The tribute paid by the citi- 


: a overnment: the 2¢n to ‘the public caufe, if well adminif- 
different forms of § tered, is converted into his own perfonal 


Man frequently refembles a child, on 


natural ftrength derived | from their advantage. It embellifhes his country, re- 
fituation, and their military force, animates the arts, protects from calamities, 


&c. are traced with much attention fooths human mifery, or banithes it - 
is 
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his fight. Inhabitants ef the earth, you 
will not pay taxes? Renounce, then, the 
comforts of life ; reft contented with the 
padnefs of your roads, with wretched huts, 
with coarfe food, and with your wild and 
ruftic dances; with mifery as your only 
fecurity ; and with death as your only re- 
leafe from difeafe. The light of improved 
yeafon would be extinguifhed. Your chil- 
dren would be as free as the beafts of the 
foreft, and would foon become as brutal. 


In treating of the republic of Ge- 
neva, the author prefents us with a 
circumftantial detail of its conftitu- 
tion; and he proves, to our fatif- 
faction at leaft, that the many troubles 
which have fo long and fo frequently 
diftra€ted that {mall community, ne- 
ecflarily arife from the effential de- 
fetts obfervable in its form of go- 
vernmemt. Without entering mi- 
nutely into the narrative parts, we 
fhall only acquaint thofe of our 
readers who are not. deeply verfed 
in the hiftory of that republic, that 
the inhabitants of its territory are 
feparated into an unufual number of 
claffes. Thofe who have obtained 

ermiffion to eftablifh their domici- 
fium in the city, or on its territory, 
are termed domiilies, This permif- 
fion is folely for one year, and is re- 
vocable at will, Their only privi- 
lege is to live under the proteétion 
of government. Thofe who were 
born in country-places, dependent 
en the ftate, and may have acquired 
property, are humiliated by the name 
of fubje&ts. The inhabitants are 
fuch as were formerly imply domi- 
cilied, but to whom the ediét of the 
year 1782 has granted the right of 
commerce and labour. The natives 
are thofe born of inhabitants. The 
fon of a citizen, when born out of 
the country, is confidered as a fimple 
bourgeois; nor could he, before the 
new regulation, be admitted into the 
corps of the fenate, The latt clafs, 
fuperior to all the others, is that of 
citizen, A citizen is eligible to the 
firft employments in the republic, 
and may become a member of the 
Petit Confeil, It was on account of 
this fuperiority of title, that Rouffeau 
ailumed it with fo much triumph, as 
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a check to the pride of thofe noble 
fubjects who were his greateft anta- 
gonifts. From the general affembly 
of citizens and burgers, the inferior 
councils, invefted with the executive 
power, derive their origin. Thefe 
form three colleges.. The college oy 
council of twenty-five ; which regu- 
lates the police : the council of fixty ; 
whofe proper department is fimilar 
to that of our privy council: and 
the council of two hundred ; fuper- 
intendent of the other councils.— 
Four fyndics prefide at thefe coun- 
cils, whofe charge is annual. The 
moft important, and the moft fplen- 
did office, is that of Procureur Gé- 
néral, chofen from the council of 
two hundred. The obje& of his 
department is to fupport the right of 
citizens, and to proteét the contti- 
tution. His commiffion is ufually 
for three years, but it may be cx- 
tended to fix. 

To give even a general idea of the 
rife and caufes of the repeated com- 
motions that have diftreifed Geneva, 
we fhould be obliged to allot too 
large a {pace to this difcourfe. If 
our readers will admit the propofi- 
tions, that thofe who feel themfelves 
diftrefled, will perpetually endea- 
vour at their own enlargement; and 
that thofe who poffefs power, are 
very feldom contented with the en- 
joyment of it within the limits for 
which they profefled the deepeft re- 
verence at the feafon of their induc- 
tion, but feek to enlarge it in the 
two oppofite dire&tions; we mean 
by oppreifing thofe beneath them, 
and encroaching on thofe above 
them: if they will admit thefe pro- 
pofitions, they may eaftly form to 
themfelves fome ideas of the evils 
which muft neceffarily arife from a 
fubdivifion of clailes, which is fo in- 
feparably conneéted with a contra- 
riety of interefts. One remedy, 
propoled by this politician, is to an- 
nihilate fome of thefe claffes, 


It would be (fays he) a mark of wifdom 
to form the citizens, the burgers, and the 
natives, inte one clafs. Suppoie that the 
fon of acitizen be born at a diftance from 
his 
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his country; when he returns to dwell in 
the city of his fathers, he fhould be re- 
ceived as a child that, having been abfent, 
returns home, and fhould be entitled to the 
fame privileges with his brethren. Again, 


is not a native a child of the republic ? 
While he continues faithful to the country 
that gave him, birth, he ought to enjoy the 
privileges of a citizen, and even to com- 
municate the title to his parent, if he is 
become a perpetual refident. 


He farther propofes, that the do- 
micilied fhould, after the lapfe of 
ten years, become citizens; or, at an 
earlier period, on their marriage 
with the daughters of citizens. ‘To 
conciliate the minds of thofe who 
are now confidered as fubjééts of the 
ftates, he propofes that they fhould 
be entitled to appoint deputics to the 
ftates, whenever they {hall poffefs 
property, the taxation of which con- 
tributes to the expences of govern- 
ment. 
thefe regulations are not exattly con- 
formable to the ideas of equality 
adopted by his countrymen—but he 
cannot conceal his apprchenfions, 
that the formers of the French con- 
ftitution have extended that idea to 
a pernicious length. We fhall tran{- 
late the paffage, as. the undifguifed 
fentiments of fo refpe€table a mem- 
ber of the preceding Affembly, are, 
at this period, peculiarly interefting. 


Thefe diftin@tions are not exgftly con- 
formable to our principles of equality : but 
I am not to be deceived by high-founding 
words. I both think and declare, that all 
men are not capable of being admitted into 
councils and important deliberations. All 
do not poffefs that courageous firmnefs, 
and thofe clear conceptions which oppofe 
tyranny, and difcover the {nares of feduc- 
tion. It is much eafier to pafs a pernicious 
law, and an obnoxious edi¢t, through a 
tumultuous affembly, than through one 
better formed for reflection. How givat 
may be the afcendency which, I will not 
fay eloquence, but inflated declamation, and 
deceitful exaggerations, may have over an 


ignorant multitude that are tranfported by - 


founds, and are infenfible to the force of 
juft fentiment. Alas! after having em- 
ployed this mafs, whofe impulfe is irre- 
{iftible, we fhall perhaps be obliged to have 
recourfe’ to violence, in order to check its 
movements, and prevent its weight from 
crufhing the works of wifdem. 


He acknowleges that even’ 
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There are feveral other paflages 
in this publication, which expref 
fimilar fentiments. 

Our limits oblige us to pafs over 
the pleafing epitome here given of 
the conftitutions of Sardinia, Savoy, 
and Piedmont; and alfo the many 
pertinent obfervations occafionally 
inter{fperfed, The difcourfe on the 
origin and conftitution of Naples is 
aoe! interefting. The early 

iftory of this kingdom abounds 
with ftriking events. The civil 
commetions, alfo, which agitated 
Italy at that period, were intimately 
connefted with, and had a very con. 
fiderable influence over the interefts 
and politics of all the adjacent 
powers: but this part of the work 
will not admit of either extraé& or 
abridgement that would prove fa. 
tisfactory. 

In the difcourfes on the conttitu. 
tions of Spain and Portugal, the 
ptefent abje&t ftate of thote king. 
doms is well delineated; and the 
caufes of their decline are accurately 
pointed out. On fuggefting the va- 
rious methods by which Spain may 
recover her priftine {plendour, and 
political tmportance, the author 
itrongly enforces, anong others, the 
necellity of an immediate union with 
France. The court of Madrid, he 
obferves, becoming more enlightened | 
every day, does not attempt to con- 
ceal from herfelf how much Spain 
has fallen from its ancient glory, 
6‘ That court remarks, with what an 
envious eye England contemplates 
her rich poffeffions: nor is it igno 
rant how much it is her intereft to 
conne& itfelf with France.” He 
aflerts, that the affiftance of every 
other country muft be tardy and inef- 
feftual. Since Holland is fubjugated 
by the cabinet of Saint James's, 
Spain could only receive aid from 
Venice: but this republic is too dif- 
creet to oppofe its marine to that of 
Great Britain. Its power muft be 
limited to reinforcing a Spanifh 
{quadron againft Algiers, Tunis, and 
the empire of Morocco. Sweden, 
Denmark, Ruffia, from the fituation 

of 
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of their ports. can form no other 
conneftion with Spain than for the 
advantages of commerce. France 
is therefore the only power which 
fhe ought to contider as her true and 
important ally. M. de la Croix ac- 
cordingly makes another effort of 
eloquence to diffuade the King of 
Spain from entering into the confe- 
deration againft the liberty of France: 
warns him not to incenfe a nation 
that will never be fricndly to thofe 
who feek to opprefs her, or to de- 
priye her of the moft valued trea- 
fure ; and he advifes him, inftead of 
taking the alarm at the change of 
the French conftitution, to adopt as 
many of its principles as the ftate of 
Spain will admit. 

Our author alfo employs fimilar 
powers of eloquence to detach the 
Portuguefe, not from the alliance, 
but from the yoke, of England. Ile 
rejoices in the idea, that the cabinet 
of Lifbon begins to fee and feel their 
bondage; and he tell thein— 

If Portugal determines to remain Le 
Protege del’ Angleterre, it will be of no 
moment to place their military en a better 
eftablifhment ; to repair their fortifications ; 
or that their troops fhould become more 
perfect in their ditcipline: but if the be 
ambitious to efcape from its ftate of guar- 
dianhhip ; if fhe has the detire of becoming 
fome day what fhe was under Alphonfo I. 
a refpectable and independent power, let 
her not fhut her eyes to the light that is 
diifufed over Europe. 

The new conttitution of Poland is 
given entire, accompanied with oc- 
cafionel remarks perfe€tly corref- 
pondent with the leading fentiments 
diffuled through this work. The 
French conftitution is allo exhibited 
at full length, but without any com- 
ments. ‘The difcourle on the royal 
acceptance is an elaborate attempt 
to prove that, in the laft formal ac- 
ceptance of the conititution, the 

ing was not. only perfettly free, 
but that his acceptance was an act 
of his choice. M. de la Croix founds 
his argument on the whole tenor of 
his Majefty’s conduét fince his re- 
turn from Varennes: on the reafons 
that he gave for his attempting to 


Vou, 1X. 


retreat to Montmedi: on the alfer- 
tion that, thofe objeGions being re- 
moved, he was fully difpofed to ac- 
quiefce in the defires of his people ; 
on his folemn cath: on his partici- 
pation in the public rejoicings; and 
on the firmne(s and propricty of his 
behaviour to the prefent moment. 

The above concife view of fome 
of the leading fubjes treated in 
this work, will manifeft that it is 
not inferior in execution to the pre- 
ceding volumes; and it is with cqual 
confidence that we can recommend 
it as an interefling and ufeful per- 
formance, 


VERNANDELING OVER DE INENT- 
inG, &c. or, A Difcourfe delivered 
hefore the Literary Socwty denomt- 
nated Felix Meritis. on the Inocu- 
lation of the Smali Pox, in which 
the moral Obligation to the Prafive 
as proved and enforced. By the Rev. 
B. C. Sowden, Munifler of the 

Englith Lypifcopal Church at Ain- 

flerdam. 8vo. 48 Pages. Am- 

{fterdam. 1792. 


Moft Englifh readers may deem 
a treatife of this kind totally fuper- 
fluous in the prefent day. ihe 
many excellent works that have 
been publifhed at diffurent periods, 
to prove the lawfulne!s of imocula- 
tion, united with the univertal fuc- 
cefs attending the prattice, have at 
length removed thole fatal preju- 
dices, which have lodged and dile- 
minated the natural infefion more 
efleétually than fhip-loads of cotton 
would ditleminate the plague: but 
it appears that this is not the cafe in 
Tolland. 
one trait of whofe national character 
feems to be an attachment to old 
culloms, are not yet cured of the 
predeltion for losng ther hh 
after the manner of thetr forefithers, 


rather than preferve tnem bv any 


an 
Jur Belgic neighbours, 


new-fanvled inventions. © Among 


the higher clats, the prejudice is 
lofing ground: but the buik of the 
people ttl contemplate the practice 
of inoculation with a degree of 
S hiorrar. 


~~ 
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horror. Some continue to doubt 
whether inoculation be an effectual 
prefervative ; others, whether it be 
not a dangerous opcration; a third 
clafs are apprehenfive of implanting 
other difeafes; a fourth cannot fee 
its neceflity, fince it is poMible that 
they may pafs through life without 
catching the natural infe€lion; and 
it is poflible that they may elcape, if 
they fhould be feized with it. Many 
confecrate their fears; and miftake 
a timid difpofition ref{pecting the 
iflue, for a pious refignation to the 
will of God. Affure them of fuc- 
cefs, and they would be ftrongly 
tempted to ofiend, Some few, how- 
ever, fhudder at the idea of tempting 
Providence, as we foolifhly fay in 
England, by wilfully bringing fo 
dreadful an evilon themfelves, or 
on thofe under their care. 

The little treatife before us is well 
calculated to remove all thefe doubts 
and difficulties. It firmly meets the 
different objections, and completely 
refutes them: but the prime object 
and chief merit of the performance 
confifts in endeavouring to turn the 
weapons of the conicient ious and 
well-difpofed againtl themiclves. and 
the deftruétive cuufe which they fup- 
pert: to convince them that, if pa- 
rents and heads of families deem it 
a duty, in anv cae whatever, to pre- 
ierve important ‘and valuable lives; 
if they oppote ficknefs, and ward off 
the fhafts of death, by the uie of the 
molt probable means, in other dan- 
gers, it is their duty alfo in this; and 
to prove that the difcovery of ino- 
culation ought to be contemplated 
and employed with cratitude, as .a 
mott efacacious means held forth by 
Providence to efcape onc of the moft 
dreadful diforde:s that can afflié 
mankind. 

it will not be neceffary to follow 
this fenfible and benevolent author 
in every part of the conteft with 
pernicious ignorance: and perverfe 
prejudice, zs he hes ftated his faéis 





re{petting the relative mortality of 
‘ é » . eee a i 
the natural fmall- pox, and the 


amazing juccels of inoculation, froin 
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authorities that are well known: but 
we fhall prefent our readers with an 
extraét from that part of the work 
which is more properly his own, 
and which will give fome idea of 
the ingenuity, novelty, and impor- 
tance, of his argument. 

After fome pertinent obfervations 
relative to the havoc made by this 
dreadful diftemper, and lamenting 
the deeply-rooted prejudices which 
deprive multitudes of the fureft 
means of fafety, he ftates the objec- 
tions which have the moft influence 
on pious and confcientious minds: 


It is objefted that, “‘ for any one in per. 
feét health defignedly to receive the feeds 
of a dangerous diteafe, from which he 
might always have continued free, is a rath 
oppofition to the will of Providence, and a 
finful diftruft of its parental care.”? Let us 
minutely examine this obje¢tion, and we 
fhall eafily deteé its fallacy. 

That the Supreme Being ordains and re. 
gulates every event in the wifeft and beft 
manner ; that nothing can befal us without 
his permiflion, and that the moft fubmiffive 
acguicfcence in his appointments is our 
great and indifpenfable duty; are truths 
that we all acknowledge; and I hope to 
prove, that thefe truths themfelves, pro- 
perly underftood, are the firmeft fupports 
of our principles reipecting inoculation. 


After making fome very juft re- 
marks, to prove that Providence uni- 
formly operates both in the natural 
and moral world by the ule of means; 
that whether we can perceive the 
conneétion or not, there is a regular 
chain of caufes producing their cor- 
vefpondent efleéts; that by pur ig- 
norance Of thefe caules, we are fre- 
quently involved in uncertainties, 
and make choice of improper means 
to accomplifh the defircd end; he 
proceeds, in the following manner, 
to fhew the advantages that arife 
from fome degree of uncertainty, and 
the inconveniences that would fol- 
low, were the uncertainty too great; 
and then to apply the arguments 
deducible from his general propo- 
fition to the fubject of inoculation, 

Althongiy it is of great importance to the 
intereft of virtue, and to the difcharge of 
mora} duties, as well as to infpire us with 
juit ideas of our dependent ftate, that fome 
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uncertainty frould remain concerning the 
operation of means employed to praduce a 
particular end, yet, on the other hand, 
were this uncertainty too great, man would 

offefs his natural and moral powers in 
vain. He could neither ufe his reafon, nor 
improve his underftanding, as he could 
place no confidence either in his own ex- 
perience, or in that of another. He would 
refemble a benighted traveller loft in a 
pathlefs foreft, remaining motionlefs, left 
the firft ftep that he thould take might lead 
him to deftruétion. - 

When we can obtain any thing that 
either promotes our ufefulnefs, or our 
comfort, without difobeying any moral 
Jaw, or being in any refpect injurious to 
our fellow-creatures, every one muft allow 
not only that we are permitted, but that it 
is our indifpenfable duty to employ every 
proper method to accomplifh thefe pur- 
pofes. The prefervation of health, the 
removal of difeafes and infirmities, are 
duties which Providence has manifettly 
enjoined on all, as is obvious from the 
difpofition which he has given us, and the 
circumftances and fituations in which we 
are placed: but if Providence enjoins the 
purfuit of the object, he alfo requires that 
we fhould make ufe of the inftruments 
which the fame Providence has placed in 
our hands, and the efficacy of which has 
been demonftrated by experience. This 
we acknowledge in many cafes, and we 
fhould in all, if fuperftition did not blind 
our eyes. Remove the veil of fuperftition 
and we fhall clearly fee that Providence 
acts no more without the ufe of means 
when we are afHi@ted by difeafe, than 
when we are blefled with health: but 
among the difeafes to which we are expof- 
ed, fome are brought on ourfelves by our 
own indifcretions, or follies; others afflict 
us from caufes which are entirely out of 
our knowledge, and over which we have 
no power. If, therefore, we are to con- 
template either of thefe kinds as a punith- 
ment, to which it is our duty to fubmit 
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without attempting to remove the evil, it 
ought certainly to be the firft, and not the 
laft kind, in which we are merely paffive. 
The fmall-pox obvioufly belongs to the 
laft---to which we are fo conftantly ex- 
pofed without any indifcretions of our own. 
If it be our duty, in the firft kind of dif. 
eafes, to ule remedies calculated to remove 
the danger, and to reftoré health, it muft 
ftill be more obligatory on us to employ 
every preventive method againft an evil 
which we cannot refiftin any other way ; 
and in every cafe where the means are not 
prefcribed to us by particular revelation, 
we are to confider that line of conduct as a 
duty, ‘which reafon and experience ‘pre- 
icribe to us. 

The above extraét will fufficiently 
manife{t the train of reafoning, which 
this able advocate for the caufe of 
humanity purfues. We are happy 
to be informed, that his difcourfe 
was not only received with warm 
approbation, but that it has already 
been the inftrument of removing the 
prejudices, and probably of faving 
the lives, of feveral, whofe religious 
principles had prevented their fub- 
mitting to the operation, 

The fable at the end anfwers the 
purpofe of a lively epilogue to a ie- 
rious drama. The idea, on which 
it turns, is, that the inhabitants of a 
certain ifland in the moon, though 
they were frequently expofed to 
dangerous inundations, could not 
be induced to fave themfelves in a 
boat difcovered by an artift: but 
fubmitted themfelves to be drowned, 
rather than truft to a veffel that 
might overfet in their paflage to the 
main land. 


BRITISH PUBLICATIONS, 


TRAVELS DURING THE YEARS 
1787, 1788, 1789, undertaken more 
particularly with a View of afcer- 
taining the Cultivation, Wealtn, Re- 
fources, and national Profperity, of 
France. By Arthur Young, E/y. 
F.R.S. Bury St, Edmund’s. 4¢o. 


R. YOUNG is well known 
by his Annals of Agriculture, 
and his Tour in Ireland; and he has 
now made a tour through feveral 


parts of France with the fame 
view. 

The prefent fituation of France 
renders every thing important which 
refpects that kingdom; and although 
we have had many travellers from 
this country, who have written ac- 
counts of their tours, yet none have 
followed the plan of Mr. Young; 

ve therefore looked for great infor- 
mation, nor have we been difape 
pointed, 
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Mr. Young procecded to Calais 
and Boulogne; of the latter he fays, 


Roulogne is not an ugly town: and from 
t'w ramparts of the upper part the view is 
beautiful, though low water in the river 
would not let me fee it to advantage. It 
is well known that this place has long been 
the refort of great numbers of perfons from 
England, whole misfortunes in trade, or 
extravagance in life, have made a refidence 
abroad more agreeable than at home. It is 
eafy to fuppofe that they here find a level 
of fociety that tempts them to herd in the 
fame place. Certainly it is not cheapnefs, 
for it is rather dear. The mixture of French 
and Englith women makes an odd appear- 
ance in the ftreets; the latter are drefled in 
their own fafhion; but the French heads 
are all without hats, with clofe caps, and 
the body covered with a long cloak that 
reaches to the feet. The town has the ap- 
pearance of being flourifhing: the build- 
ings good, and in repair, with fome mo- 
dern ones; perhaps as fure a teft of prof- 
perity as any other. They are raifing alfoa 
new church, on a large and expenfive {cale. 
Fhe place on the whole is chcearful, and 
the environs pleafing ; and the fea-thore is 
a flat ftrand of firm fand as far as the tide 
reaches. “Che highland adjoining is worth 
viewing by thofe who have net already 
feen the petrification of clay; it is found 
in the ftoney and arstiaceous ftate, juft as 
what I deicribed at Harwich. (Annals of 
Agriculture, vol. vi. p. 218.) 


The view of Boulogne trom the other 
fide, at the diflance of a mile is a pleafing 
land{cape ; the river meanders in the 
vale, and fpreads in a fine reach under 
the town, juft befcre it falls into the fea, 
which opens between two high lands, one 
of which backs the town.—The view 
wants only wood; for if the hills had 
more, fancy could fearcely paint a more 
agreeable fcene. ‘The country inproves, 
mere inclofed, and fome parts (trongly re- 
jembiing England. Some fine meadows 
ahout Bonbrie, and feveral chateaus. Iam 
not profeffediy in this diary on hufbandry, 
but muft juft obferve, that it is to the full 
a: bad as the country is good; corn mifer- 
able and yellow with weeds, yet all fum- 
sncr fallowed with loft attention. On the 
hills, which are at no great diftance from 
the fea, the trees turn their heads from it, 
fhorn cf their foliage: it is not therefore to 
the S$. W. alone that we fhould attribute 
this effect.—If the French have not huf- 
bandry to fhew us, they have roads; no- 
thing can be more beautiful; or kept in 
more garden crcer, it f may ufe the ex- 
preflion, than that which pailes through a 
fine wood of ‘Monf. Neuvillicr’s; and in- 
deed for the whoie way from Sumer it is 
wenderfully formed ; a vaft cauteway, with 
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hills cut to level vales; which would: If 
me with admiration, if T had known no. 
thing of the abominable corveés, that make 
me commiferate the oppreffed farmers, 
from whofe extorted labour, this magnifj- 
cence has been wrung. Women gathering 
grafs and weeds by hand in the woods tor 
their cows is a trait of poverty. 


From hence our author direéted 
his courfe to Montreuil, Abbeville, 
Amiens, Chantilly, Paris, Verfailles, 
Orleans, . Argenion, Limoges, Ca- 
hors, Lhouloule, Perpignon, l eziers, 
Montpellier, Nifmes, Mirepoix, Ba- 
yonne, Bourdeaux, Poitiers, Tours, 
Blois, Orleans, Fontainebleau, and 
back to Paris. Such was our au- 
thor’s firft tour: he then returned 
by Litle and Dunkirk to England. 

In his next trip, in 1788, he pro- 
eceded to St. Omers, Havre. Caen, 
Cherbourg, Montauban, Morlaix, 
L’Orient, Nantes, Anjou. Tour. 
billy, Rouen, and returned to Eng- 
land by Dieppe. 

In his third tour, 1789, he pro- 


ceeded to Paris, Nangis, Meaux, 


_Thicrri, Rheims, Chalons, Metz, 


Strafburg. Lifle, Dole. Dijon, Au- 
tun, Moulens, Clermont. Volignac, 
Avignon, Vauclufe, Marfeilles, Tou- 
lon, Antibes, Nui, Turin, Milan, 
Brefcia, Venice, Bologna, Florence, 
Parma, “Turin, over the Alps to 
Chambery, ! .yons, and back to Paris, 

In fuch tours it is not poffible to 
follow our author, or to give any 
thing Jike a detail. After this, 
which is in the form of a journal, 
he gives us an account of the fize 
and face of the country, climate, 
produce, | rent, prices, courfes of 
crops, irrigation. tenantry, fize of 
farms, fheep. population, taxation, 
Imports, exports, and a variety of 
other articles, 

What patled at Amiens to Mr. 
Young. ought to be a leffon to the 
Englith how to behave to fo- 
rcigners. 


At Amiens, view the cathedral, faid to 
be built by the Englith; it is very large, 
and beautifully light and decorated. They 
are fitting it up in black drapery, anda 
great canopy, with illuminations for the 
butal of tne Prince de Tingry, colonel of 
the 
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the regiment of cavalry, whofe {tation is 
To view this was an object among 


here. 
the people, and crouds were at each door. 
Twas refuel cntrance, but fome officers 


being admitred, gave orders that an Engiith 
gentleman without thould be let in, and I 
was called back from fome diftance and de- 
fired very politely to enter, as they did not 
know at firftt f wasan Englifhman. Thefe 
are but trifles, but they fhew liberality ; 
and it is fair toveport them. If an Englifh- 
man receives attentions in France, becaufe 
he is an Englithman, what return ought to 
be made to a Frenchman in England, is 
fullicicntly obvious. 


Chantilly, the beautiful feat of 
the Prince of Condé, he thus de- 
{cribes : 


Chantilly !—magnificence is its reigning 
character ; it is never loft. There is not 
tafte or beauty enough to foften it into 
milder features; ali but the chateau is 
great; and there is nothing impofing in 
that, except the gallery of the Great 
Condé’s battle, and the cabinet of natural 
hiftory which is rich in very fine fpecimens, 
moft advantageoufly arranged; it contains 
nothing that demands particular notice ; 
nor is there one room which in England 
would be called large. The ftable is truly 
great, and exceeds very much indeed any 
thing of the kind I had ever feen. It is 
580 feet long, and 40 broad, and is fome- 
times filled with 240 Englifh horfes. I had 
been foaccuftomed to the imitation in water 
of the waving and irregular lines of nature, 
that [came at Chantilly prepofleffed againft 
the idea of a canal; but the view of one 
here is ftriking, and had the cffeét which 
magnificent fcenes imprefs. It arifes from 
extent, and from the right lines of the 
water uniting with the regularity of the ob- 
jects in view. It is Lord Kaimes, I think, 
who fays, the part of the garden contiguous 
to the houfe fhould partake of the regula- 
rity of the building; with much magnifi- 
cence about a place, this is atmoft una- 
voidable. The effect here, however, is 
leffened by the parterre before the caftie, in 
which the divifions and the diminutive jets- 
d’eau are not of a fize to correfpond with 
the magnificence of the canal. The mena- 
gerie is very pretty, and exhibits a prodi- 
gious variety of domeftic poultry, trom all 
parts of the world; one of the beft objects 
to which a menagerie can be applied; thetfe, 
and the Corfican ftag, had all my atten- 
tion. The hameau contains an imitation 
of an Englith garden; the tafte is but jut 
introduced into France, fo that it will not 
ftand a critical examination. The moft 
Englith idea f faw is the lawn in front of 
the flables ; it is large, of a gooil verdure, 
and well kept; proving clearly that they 
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may haye as fine lawns in the north of 
France as in England. ‘The labyrinth is 
the only complete one I have feen, and I 
have no inclination to fee another: it is in 
gardening what a rebus is in poctry. In 
the Sylvae are many very fine and {carce 
plants. I with thofe perfons who view 
Chantilly, and are fond of fine trees would 
not forget to afk for the great beech; this 
is the fineft I ever faw ; ftrait as an arrow, 
and, as I guefs, not lefs than 80 or go feet 
high; 40 feet to the firft branch, and 12 
feet diameter at five from the ground. It 
is in all refpects one of the fineft trees thar 
can any where be met with. Two others 
are near it, but not equal to this fuperb 
one. The foreft around Chantilly, belong- 
ing to the Prince of Condé, is immente, 
fpreading far and wide. 

Such a place has the prefent infa- 
tuated owner rifked. and probably 
loft for ever, to preferve an einpty 
title. 


At Nifmes our author met witha 
circumftance fo contrary to the ge- 
neral received opinion of the French, 
that we cannot perfuade ourfelves 
to omit 1t. 


One circumftance I muft remark on this 
numerous table d’héte, becaufe it has 
{truck me repeatedly, which is the tacitur- 
nity of the French. I came to the king- 
dom expecting to have my ears conftantly 
fatigued with the infinite volubiiity and 
fpirits of the people, of which fo many 
perfons have written, fitting, I fuppofe, 
by their Englith fire-fides. At Montpellier, 
though 15 perfons and fome of them ladies 
were prefent, I found it impoffible to make 
them break their inflexible filence with 
more than a monofyllable, and the whole 
company fat mere like an atiembly of 
tonguc-tied quakers, than the mixed com- 
pany of a peopte famous for joquacity. 
Hereallo, at Nifines, with a aifferent party 
at every meal it is the fame; not a French- 
man will open his lips. To-day at dinner, 
hopelefs of that nation, and fearing to lofe 
the ufe of an organ they had fo little incli- 
nation td employ, { fixed myfelf by a Spa- 
niard, and having been fo lately in tis 
country, I found him ready to converfe, 
and tolerably communicative; but we had 
more converfation than thirty other perfons 
maintained among thenfelves. 


Every thing which mark the 
manners of a people is intere'ting; 
we {hall therefore conclude our cx- 
traéts tor this month with the ac- 
count of Liancourt. 


The ideas I had tormed, before I came 
to 
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to France, of a country refidence in that 
kingdom, I found at Liancourt to be far 
from corre&t. I expected to find it a mere 
transfer of Paris to the country, and that 
all the burthenfome forms of a city were 
preferved, without its pleafures; but I was 
deceived: the mode of living, and the pur- 
fuits, approach much nearer to the habits 
of a great nobleman’s houfe in England, 
than would commonly be conceived. A 
breakfaft of tea for thofe that chofe to re- 
pair to it; riding, fporting, planting, gar- 
dening, till dinner, and that not till half 
after two o’clock, inftead of their old fa- 
fhioned hour of twelve; mufic, chefs, and 
the other common amufements of a ren- 
dezvous-room, with an excellent library of 
feven or eight thoufand volumes, were 
well calculated to make the time pafs agree- 
ably; and tend to prove that there isa great 
approximation in the modes of living at 
piefent in the different countries of Europe. 
Amufements, in truth, ought to be nu- 
merous within doors; for, in fuch a cli- 
mate, none are to be depended on without: 
the rain that has fallen here is hardly cre- 
dible. I have for five-and-twenty years 
paft, remarked in England, that I never 
was prevented by rain from taking a walk 
every day without going out while it aétu- 
ally rains; it may fall heavily for many 
hours; but a perfon who watches an op- 
apne gets a walk oraride. Since I 

ave been at Liancourt, we have had three 
days in fucceffion of fuch inceflantly heavy 
rain, that I could not go an hundred yards 


from the houfe to the duke’s pavilion, 


without danger of being quite wet. For 
ten days more rain fell here, I am confi- 
dent, had there been a gauge to meafure it, 
than ever fellin England in thirty. The 
prefent fafhion in France, of paffing fome 
time in the country is new; at this time 
of the year, and for many weeks patt, 
Paris is, comparatively fpeaking, empty. 
Every body that have country-feats are at 
them; and thofe who have none vifit 
others who have. This remarkable revo- 
lution in the French manners is certainly 
one of the beft cuftoms they have taken 
trom England; and its introduétion was 
eficcted the eafier, being affifted by the 
niagic of Rouifeau’s writings. Mankind 
are much indébted to that {plendid genius, 
who, when living, was hunted from coun- 
try to country, to feek an afylum, with as 
much venom as if he had been a mad dog; 
thanks to the vile fpirit of bigotry, which 
has not yet received its. death’s wound. 
Women of the firft fafhion in France are 
now afhamed of not nurfing their own chil- 
dren ; and ftays are univerfally profcribed 
from the bodies of the poor infants, which 
were fcr fo many ages tortured in them, as 
they are Rtillin Spain. The country refi- 
dence may not have efie&s equally obvicus; 
but they wiil be no iefs furc in the end, 


and in all refpeéts beneficial to every clafy 
in the ftate. 

The duke of Liancourt being prefident 
of the provincial affembly of the eleétion of 
Clermont, and paffing feveral days there in 
bufinefs. afked me to dine with the affem. 
bly, as he faid there were to be fome con. 
fiderable farmers prefent. Thefe affem. 
blies, which had been propofed many years 
paft by the French patriots, and efpecially 
by the marquis de Mirabeau, the celebrated 
ami des hommes; which had been treated 
by M. Necker, and which were viewed with 
eyes of jealoufy by certain perfons, who 
wifhed for no better government than one 
whofe abufes were the chief foundation of 
their fortunes; thefe aflemblies were tome 
interefting to fee. I accepted the invitation 
with pleafure. Three confiderable farm. 
ers, renters, not proprietors of land, were 
members, and prefent. I watched their 
carriage narrowly, to fee their behaviour in 
the prefence of a great lord of the firft rank, 
contfiderable property, and high in royal 
favour; and it was with pleafure that I 
found them behaving with becoming eafe 
and freedom, and though modeft, and 
without any thing like flippancy, yet with. 
out any obfequioufnefs offenfive to Englith 
ideas. They ftarted their opinions frecly, 
and adhered to them with becoming con- 
fidence. A more fingular fpectacle, was to 
fee two: ladies prefent at a dinner of this 
fort, with five or fix and twenty gentle. 
men; fuch a thing could not happenin 
England. To fay that the French manners, 
in this refpeét, are better then our own, is 
the affertion of an obvious truth. If the 
ladies are‘not prefent at meetings where the 
converfation has the greateft probability of 
turning on fubjeéts of more importance than 
the frivolous topics of common difcourfe, 
the fex muft either remain on one hand in 
ignorance, or, on the other, filled with the 
foppery of over education, learned, affected, 
and forbidding. The converfation of men, 
not engaged in trifling purfuits, is the beft 
{chool for the education of women. 

[ Zo be continued. } 


DissERTATIONS AND MISCELLA- 
neous Pieces, relating to the 
Hiftory and Antiquities, the Arts, 
Sciences, and Literature, of Afi 
2 Vols. 8v0. London, 1792. 
Thefe volumes are chicfly fele&ted 

from the tranfaétions of the Afiatic 

Society, and are the works of Sir 

Wm. Jones, Mr. Chambers, Mr. 

Haftings. General Carnac, Mr. Van- 

fittart. Mr, Wilkins, Mr. Rawlins, 

Mr. Shore, Mr. Williams, Mr. Keir, 

Colonel Pearfe, Lieutenant Colonel 

Polier, and‘others. 

The 
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The firft volume contains the 
papers of Sir W. Jones, and are the 
following: I. Diflertation on the 
gods of Greece, Italy. and India, 
JI, On the literature of Afia. III, 
Onthe Hindus. IV.On the Arabs. 
V. On the Tartars. VI, On the 
Perfians. VII. On the Chinefe. 
VIII. On the ifland of Hinzuan. cr 
Johanna. IX. On the chronology 
of the Hindus. X. A fupplement 
to the effay on Indian chronology. 
XI. On the Indian game of chefs. 
XII. On the fecond claffical book 
of the Chinefe. XIII. On the an- 
tiquity of the Indian zodiac. XIV. 
On the plants of India. “XV. On 
the fpikenard of the ancients. 

Vol. II. contains, I. On the ruins 
of Mavalipuram. II. An interview 
with the young Lama. III. A jour- 
ney to Tibet. IV. On the Sic’ks 
and their college. V.On the In- 
dian trial of ordeal. VI. On the 
literature of the Hindus. VII. On 
the defcent of the Afghans from the 
Jews. VIII. On extraéting the ef- 
{ential oil of rofes. IX. A defcrip- 
tion of Afam. %. On the moun- 
taineers of Tipra, XI, On the In- 
dian grofs beak. XII. An account 
of Népal. XIII. On the two In- 
dian feftivals, andthe Sphinx. XIV. 
Onthe ifle of Carnicobar, XV.On 
the cure of the Elephantiafis. XVI. 
On the cure of perfons bitten by 
fnakes, XVII. On the city of Ta- 
gara. XVIII. A royal grant found 
at Tanna. XIX. A royal grant 
found at Mongueer. XX. On an 
ancient building at Hajipur. XAXI. 
On the mode of diftilling af Chitra. 
XXII. On the Pangolin of Bahar. 
XXITI. Onthe Lac infe&t. XXIV. 
An infcription at Buddha Gaya. 
XXV. An infcription on a pillar 
near Buddal. XXVI. On a cave 
with an infcription near Gaya. 
XXVII. Tranflation of a Sanferit 
infeription. XXVIII. An inferip- 
tion found near Iflamabid. Ap- 
pendix. I. Hymn to Camdeo, by 
Sir William Jones, II. Hymn to 
Narayena. by the fame. III. An 
account of e:nbaffics and letters be- 
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tween the Emperor of China and 
Sultan Shahrokh, tranflated by W, 
Chambers, Efq. IV. A fhort ac- 
count of the Mahratta State, tranf- 
lated by W, Chambers, Efq. 

Two of Sir William Jones’s an- 
nual differtations, rcad before the 
Afiatic Society, we have inferted in 
the body of the work ; and as a {pe- 
cimen of the works of the other 
contributors, we fhall infert Colonel 
Pearfe’s account of the two Hindu 
feftivals, and the Indian Sphinx. 


I beg leave to point out to the Society, 
that the Sunday before laft was the fefti- 
val of Bhavani, which is annually celebrated 
by the Gopas and all other Hindus who 
keep horned cattle for ufe or profit: on 
this feaft they vifit gardens, ere¢t a pole in 
the fields, and adorn it with pendants and 
garlands. The Sunday before laft was our 
firft of May, on which the fame rites are 
performed by the fame clafs of people in 
England, where it is well known to bea 
relique of ancient fuperftition in that coun- 
try: it fhould feem, therefore, that the 
religion of the eaft and the old religion of 
Britain had a ftrong ailinity, Bhavani has 
another feftival; but that is not kept by 
any one fet of Hindus in particular, and 
this is appropriated to one clafs of people: 
this is conftantly ,held on the ninth of 
Baifac’h; which does not always fall on 
our firft of May, as it did this year. Thole 
members of the Society who are acquainted 
with the rules which regulate the fefti- 
vals, may be able to give better information 
concerning this point: I only mean to 
point out the refemblance of the rites per- 
formed here and in England, but mutt 
leave abler hands to inveftigate the matter 
further, if it fhould be thought deferving of 
the trouble. I find, that the feftival which 
I have mentioned, is one of the moft ancient 
among the Hindus. 

II. During the Huli, when mirth and 
feftivity reign among Hindus of every clafs, 
one fubject’of diverfion is to fend people on 
errands and expeditions that are to end in 
difappointnfent, and raife a laugh at the 
expence of the perfon fent. The Huli is 
always in March, and the laft day is the 
greateft holiday: all the Hindus who areon 
that day at Jagannat’h, are entitled to cer- 
tain diftinétions, which they hold to be of 
fuch, importance, that I found it expedient 
to ftay there till the end of the feftival; aad 
I am of opinion, and fo are the reft of tue 
officers, that I faved above five hundred 
men by the delay. The origin of the Huli 
feems loft in antiquity; and I have not 


ebeen abie to pick up tue fmalieft account 


of it. 


If 
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If the rites of Mayday fhow any affinity 
between the religion of England in times 
paft and that of the Hindus in thefe times, 
may not the cuftom of making April-fools, 
onthe firft of that month, indicate fome 
traces of the Huli? [have never yet heard 
atv account of the origin of the Englith 
cuftom; but it is unqueftionably very an- 
cient, and is ftill kept up even in great 
towns, though lefs in them than in the 
country: with us itis chiefly confined to 
the lower claffes of people; but in India 
high and low join in it; and the late 
Shujaul Daulah, ] am told, was very fond 
of making Huli-fools, though he was a 
Muielmaan of the higheft rank. They 
carry it here fo far, as to fend Ictters making 
appointments in the names of perfons, 
who, it is known, muft be abfent from 
their houfe at the time tixed on; and the 
laugh is always in proportion to the trouble 
given. 

Ii]. At Jagarinat’h I found the Sphinx 
of the Egyptians. Murari Pandit, who 
was deputy Faujdar of Balafor, attended 
my detachment on the part of the Mahrat- 
tas: he is now the principal Faujdar, and 
is much of the gentleman, a man of learn- 
ing, and very intelligent. From him I 
learned, that the Sphinx, here called Singh, 
is to appear at the end of the world,-and, 
as foon as he is born, will prey on an 
elephant: he is, therefore, figured feizing 
an elephant in his claws; and the elephant 
ts made fmall, to fhow that the Sinzh, 
even a moment after his birth, will be very 
large in proportion to it. 

When [ told Murari, that the Egyptians 
worfhipped a bull, and chofe the god by a 
black mark on his tongue, and that they 
adored birds and trees, he immediatcly 
claimed, ‘* Their religion then was the 
“fame with curs; for we alfo chufe our 
“¢facred bulls by the fame marks; we re- 
* verence the hanfa, the garura. and other 
“birds; we refpect the pippal and vata 
** among trees, and the tulati among fhnubs; 
** but as for onions, (which I had men- 
*« tioned} they are eaten by low men, and 
“ are fitter to be eaten than worfhipped.”’ 


REMARK BY THE PRESIDENT. 


Without prefuming to queftion the au- 
thority of Murari Pandit, I can only fay, 
that feveral Brahmans, now in Bengal, 
have feen the figure at Jagannat’h, where 
one of the gates is called Sinhadwar; and 
they aflure me, that they always confidered 
it asa mere reprefentation of a Lion feizing 
a young elephant; nor do they know, they 
fay, any fente for the word Sinha buta Lion, 
fich as Mr. Haftings kept near his garden. 
The Huli, called Holaca in the Vedas, and 
P’balzutfava in common Santcrit books, is 
the feftival of the vernal feafon, or Nauruz 
of the Perfians. 
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[ Concluded from page 60. } 


This volume begins with the 
opening of the Parliament of 1663, 
and continues to 1668. Of the rife 
of Sir Henry Bennet and Coventry, 
and their league of fricnadthip, we 
have the followi ing account, 


The firtt of thofe new performers on the 
political theatre was Sir Harry Beauct, 
who had refided for fome time as lis 
majefty’s agent, or envoy at Madrid; and 
who, fince the reftomation, had obtained 
his recal, as hoping by means of the king's 
tavour and his own dexterity 10 makea 
more rapid jortune at home than he could 
in a foreign country. [e always protetled: 
great re{pect tor the chancellor, with whom 
he was obliged, while abroad, to corre! 
pond, and by whom kis inttruections were 
regularly drawn, though whatever orders 
he received, and how pofitive feever, he 
obferved fo far, and not farther than his 
own humour ditpofed him. Even during 
this formal correfpondence with the chan- 
cellor, he held a more fecret intelligence 
with Daniel O’Neale of the bedchamber, 
by whofe means he obtained the king’s 
confent to many particulars which he hime. 
felt advifed, without the privity of the 
chancellor, or cither of the fecrctaries of 
ftate. He had renewed the treaty with 
Spain, without their being once contulted; 
nor did they know any thing of his having 
left Madrid, till they heard “that he was in 
Paris, from whence he arrived in London 
in avery fhort time after. He was well 
received ‘by the king, in whofe affections he 
had a very good place; and fhortly after 
his arrival, his majefty conferred upon him 
the only office then vacant, which was that 
of privy purfe; and admitted him intoa 
great familiarity, and to the nightly meet- 
ing of favourites at lady Caftlemaine’s, 
where he filled a principal place to all in- 
tents and purpofes. His difcourfe was 
always enlivened with ready wit and 
pleatantry ; and he could alfo throw into 
it a great deal of that lafcivious {feafoning, 
which was the higheft treat at thofe con- 
verlations- In politics he flattered the 
king’s 
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king’s withes, and paid his court to the wrong ideas of the temper and affections 

















THE 
ARLES lady with equal addres; and, with regard of the houfe. ; 
of hi to religion, if he had any, it was fupofed to When thofe two perfons, Sir Harry Ben- 
See be a leaning towards popery. By the net and Mr. Coventry, (who had entered 
added, difplay of thefe accomplifhments he made _ into as great a league of friendfhip as can 
breced- himfelf fo agreeable, and was thought fo fubfift between two very proud men) came 
Zon of ufeful, that the king defired the chancellor to fit together in the houfe of commons, 
i Suh to ufe his credit to get Sir Harry eleéted a though the former of them knew no more 
= a member of the houfe of commons, which of the conftitution and laws of England, 
iis was accordingly done upon the firft eppor- than be did of China, nor had in trutha 
udton, tunity. care or tendernefs for church or ftate, but 
Lon. The other perfon now brought forward believed France was the beft pattern in the 
was Mr. William Coventry, the youngeft world, they thought it would be doing 
fon of the late lord Coventry, who had them the greateft wrong, if they were not 
] been many years lord keeper of the great allowed entirely to govern the houfe, or if 
; feal. This gentleman, towards the clofe the king took his meafures of what fhould 
the of the civil war, had the command ofa _ be done there from any body but them- 
66 company of foot, and fhortly after travelled felves. They made friendthips with feve- 
993s into France, where he remained whilft ral young members, who fpoke confidently, 
* tile there was any hope of getting another army and often feemed to have credit in the 
ny, for the king, or that either of the other houfe. As thefe were for the moft part 
We crowns would engagein his quarrel. But country gentlemen of ordinary condition, 
when all thoughts of that were defperate, and mean fortunes, they were defirous te 
he returned to England, and gave up every fecure the intereft of fuch a perfon as Sir 
n the idea of any farther attempt, till the king Harry Bennet, who was thought to have, 
ule, was proclaimed in London. Hethen went and who indeed had confiderable influence 
> his over with others to ofter his fervice to his with his majefty. 
and ; majefty at the Hague, and had the good Sir Harry, proud of having gained fuch a 
tined fortune to find the duke of York without. a number of adherents, fancied he underftood 
ins's fecretary. He was therefore received into the houfe, and what was to be done there, as 
ikea that employment, which as the duke held well as any man in England. He recom. 
ould the office of high admiral of England, was mended thofe men to the king, as perfons 
etled- not only very honourable, but almoft as of fublime parts ; fpoke in their own hear- 
hom lucrative as that of fecretary of ftate. He ing of the fervices they had done, and how 
rrel- was a fullen, illnatured, proud man, whofe much greater they could do; and affured 
vere ambition had no limits: his parts were his majefty, that with fuch loyal and zea. 
ders very good, if he had not thought them bet- lous fupporters he might carry what he 
he ter than any other man’s; and he had dili- would in the houfe of commons. The 
| his gence and induftry, which men of good king received and conferred with them 
ring parts are too often without, which made very gracioufly, and difmiffed them with 
jan « him quickly to have at leaft credit and promifes which made them rich already, 
nce power enough with the duke. Hehada They had before been entirely governed by 
ber, feat in the houfe of commons from the be- Sir Hugh Pollard, under the chancellor’s 
g's ginning of the parliament: he always {poke fecret direction; but they thought they had 
m=. pertinently, and was well attended to: he now got a better patron: the new courticr 
the was, in like manner, one of thofe, with had raifed their value, and talked to them 
of whom the perfons trufted by the king in of recompences and rewards in a difftrent 
ith eonduéting his affairs in the lower houfe dialeét trom what they had been accuftom- 
id; confulted very frequently. But perceiving ed to. 
ng that the advice of fome few others, who 
in had much longer experience, was more Of the fhameful venality of the 
on relied upon than his, he began to think court in this reign, we have the fol- 
ell himfelf not valued enough, and only made — o 
he ufe of to promote the defigns and contri- lowing detail. 
ter vances of other men, without being fignal ee 
m inthe management, to which he afpired. | This being the ftate and temper of the 
at This determined him to make frequent royal family, when the king was recalled, 
a experiments how far he himfelf could pre- the very next morning after the fleet came 
t- vail in the houfe, by declining the method to Scheveling, the duke went en board, 
‘ that was prefcribed, and propofing fome- and took poffeflion of it as lord high admi- 
1. what which was either befide, or contrary ral ; and his fecretary provided new come 
is to it. Then if it fucceeded, as it fometimes miffions for all the oliicers then in com- 
d did, the reft of the court party not oppofing mand, for wh ch it is probable they paid 
) him, from a belief of his having received him very liberally, as with him the cuftom 
began of demanding five pounds for every 


newer direétions, he had argument enough : ° 
to cenfure the chancellor for having formed warrant figned by the duke, though om 
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fee to former fecretaries had never exceeded 
twenty fhillings. Mr. Coventry, who 
was utterly unacquainted with all the rules 
and cuftoms of the fea, and knew none of 
the officers, but was much courted by all 
on accouit of the place he filled, made 
choice of Captain Penn, whom the king 
knighted as foon as he came on board, and 
with whom the fecretary made a faft 
friendfhip, being guided by him in «very 
thing. Penn had rifen from the rank of a 
common failor to the higheft command 
under Cromwell, with whom he was in 
great favour, till he failed in the enterprize 
againft St. Domingo, when he was admiral 
at fea, and Venables had the command of 
the land forces. At their return to Eng- 
land, they were both imprifoned in the 
Tower, and never after employed by the 
protector. Upon Cromwell’s death, Penn 
had an appointment again at fea, and was 
at this timg under Montague, when he 
went to attend the king. By the prefent 
change of the government, the places of all 
the officers belonging to the navy, the dock 
yards,. and the whole admiralty became 
void, and were all, except thofe of the 
three fuperior officers of the navy, to be 
fupplied by the duke, that is, Mr. Coven- 
try, who by the advice of Penn, his only 
confident in the brokage, conferred thein 
upon thofe who would give moft money, 
without the leaft regard to any other pre- 
tenfions. While Coventry purfued this 
fyftem of the moft bare-faced venality, he 
took care to fecure a proper number of 
friends near the duke’s perfon, and to leffen 
the odium that he would incur by engrols- 
ing to himfelf the whole of thofe immenfe 
profits, or rather “bribes. As the fums 
paid for their appointments by many of the 
principal officers in the dock-yards were 
confiderabie, and mutt attract notice, fome 
being obliged to give eight hundred, and 
others a thoufand pounds for their places, 
he had the {kill to move the duke to be- 
ftow the fees arifing from one of thofe lu- 
crative appointments on fome perfon of his 
houfehold, Sir Charles Berkeley for in- 
ftance, and the money paid for another 
place upon another of his fervents, and 
fome to be divided between two or three; 
by which means all the duke’s family were 
laid under obligations, and retained to juf- 
tify him, and even the duke looked wpon 
it as a gencrefity in Mr. Coventry to ac- 
commodate his fellow-fervants with what 
he might have afked, or kept for himfelf. 
But it was the beft hufbandry he could have 
ufed; for by this means all men’s mouths 
were ftopt, while the fmaller fums for a 
multitude of offices of all kinds were re- 
feryved for himfelf with Icfs notice, and 
jJeslowfy, though they amounted to much 
more than any officer under the king could 


get by all the perquifites of his place tor 
miany years. 
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Among the many irreparable inconve. 
niences and mifchiets which refulted from 
this corrupt manner of felling commiffions 
to the highett bidder, and of filling up all 
the vacant offices in the navy without the 
fmalleft confideration of any man’s charac. 
ter or merit, one grew quickly vifible and 
notorious in the ftealing and embczzting all 
forts of things out of the fhips, even when 
they were in actual fervice: but when they 
returned from any voyages, it was much 
worfe ; for then great quantities of various 
ftores, which ought to have been delivered 
back into the proper offices appointed to 
receive them, were embezzled and fold, 
and very often fold to the king himfelf for 
the fitting out of other fhips. When this 
was difcovered, as fometimes happened, 
and the criminal perfon. apprehended, i¢ 
was alledged by him, as a defence or ex. 
cute, that he had paid fo dear for his place, 
that he could not maintain himfelf and his 
family without practifing fuch fhifts: yet 
none of thofe fellows were ever brought to 
exemplary juftice ; and moft of them were 
reftored to their empioyments. Thus was 
the public fervice injured, and the ftate 
plundered with impunity, throtgh the 
corruption of one individual, unhappily 
placed at the head of fo great a depart. 
ment. 


The fecond and third chapters 
treat of the events of the war with 
Holland, the plague of the year 
1665, and of the fire of London, 
1666. 

The fourth chapter contains a full 
account of the difgrace and banifh- 
ment of the Lord Chancellor Cla- 
rendon, of Sir W. Temple’s nego- 
ciation, and various other matters of 
lefs importance. Here the memoirs 
end, and a fupplement is added, 
containing the hiftory and the death 
of the king. To give our readers 
an idea of the manner in which this 
part of the work is conduéted, we 
fhall feleé& the account of the death 
of Lord Ruffel. 


After the condemnation of three of thofe 
who were acculed of a conf{piracy againft 
the king’s life, and who were tried firft, in 
order to inflame the minds of the public, 
and to confound the charge of an infurrec- 
tion with that of the ailaffination-plot, 
Lord Ruffel, eminent above all the nobility 
for the fimplicity of his manners, and the 
purity of his lite, was pitched on to be the 
next facrifice. When the prifoner came 
into court, he defired a delay of his trial till 
the neat day, becauie foine of his wiinelles 
could 
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eould not arrive in town before the even- 
ing. This reafonable requeft Pemberton, 
the lord chief juftice, feeimed inclined to 
comply with, but was prevented by the 
attorney- general, who with malignant falfe- 
hood obferved, that the prifoner did not 
intend to have granted the king the delay 
of one hour to fave his life. The next 
important queftion related to the jury, who 
were all of them fo netorioufly devoted to 
the wicked purpofes of the court, that no 
candour, humanity, or juftice, was to be 
expected from them. But as fuch an ob- 
jection would have had no other effect than 
‘that of provoking them to perfonal revenge, 
they were challenged by the prifoner, on 
the ground.of their not being freeholders ; 
and though the law was exprefs on his fide, 
yet the objection was over-ruled by the 
unanimous voice of the bench. ‘The wit- 
nefles againft him were two of the city 
con{fpirators, and Lord Howard, men whofe 
lives were yet at the mercy of the crown: 
but though their evidence was incongruous, 
illegal, and infufficient, yet its defects were 
amply fupplied by the declamations of the 
crown-lawyers, and the accommodating 
confciences of the jury, who brought in the 
prifoner guilty. 

Lord Ruffel, knowing how obnoxious 
he was to the court from the part he had 
acted on the bill of exclufion, had given up 
all thoughts of preferving his life from the 
firft naoment of his imprifonment. How- 
ever, he fo far conformed to the earneft fo- 
licitations of his friends, as to fend a peti- 
tion to the king, in which he offered to live 
beyond fea in any place his majefty fhould 
name, and never to meddle any more in 
Englith affairs ; but Charles was inexorable 
to allintreaty. He not only rejeéted the 
petition of the condemned lord, and an- 
other from his father, the Earl of Bedford, 
but beheld without fympathy or remorie 
Lady Ruflel, the daughter of his faithful 
fervant, the late Ear] of Southampton, mo- 


“tionlefs at his feet. He even figned the 


death-warrant with an infult ; and on be- 
ing told, that Monfieur Rouvigny, who was 
a relation to the Bedford family, was com- 
ing over with interceffions from the court 
of France in favour of his kinfman, he re- 
plied, ‘* I ihall be glad to fee the ambaffa- 
dor, but Lord Ruffel’s head will! be oif’ be- 
fore he arrives ”” 

A notion had prevailed among his lord- 
fhip’s friends, that a pardon might be pro- 
cured, provided he would acknowledge the 
doctrine of non-refiftance in its fullett ex- 
tent; and Dr. Tillotfon and Dr. Burnet 
endeavoured, though in vain, to reafon the 
prifoner into fuch ,a confefiion. ‘* 1 can 
fave no conception,” faid he, * of a limited 
monarchy, which has not a right to defend 
its own limitations; and my confcience 
will not permit me to fay otherwife to the 
king.’ Lord Cavendiih had lived in the 
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clofeft intimacy with Ruffel, and did not 
defert his friend in the prefent calamity : 
he offered to manage his elcape by changing 
cloaths with him ; but the prifoner refufed 
to fave his own life by an expedient, which 
might expofe his friend to many hardfhips; 
and when the Duke of Monmouth fent a 
meflage, that he would chearfully furren- 
der himfelf, if Ruffel thought that this 
meafure would. anywife contribute to his 
fafety, ** It will be no advantage to me,’’ 
he faid, **to have my friends die with me.’? 

The condu& of Lord Ruffel during his 
trial, his confinement, at his death, and, 
in a more fevere teft of fortitude, the part- 
ing with his wife and children, was per- 
feétly conformable to that dignified fim- 
plicity, purity, and devotion, which had 
diftinguifhed the whole tenor of his life. 
With a deep filence, with a long and fixed 
look, in which refpe& and affection, un- 
mingled with paffion, were exprefled, Lord 
and Lady Ruflel parted for ever: his eyes 
followed her’s, while the quitted the room, 
and when he loft fight of her, he faid to 
Dr. Burnet, who attended him in the cha- 
racter of a friend and clergyman, ** The 
bitternefs of death is now patied.’’ 

Witha view of indulging the infolence 
of party, and of mortify ing the exclufionifts 
with the fight of their beloved leader con- 
ducted to execution through the principal 
ftreets of London, the fceaffold was erected 
in Lincoln’s-Inn Fields; a circumftance 
which, however it might {hock the feelings 
of his friends, had no effeét on the prifoner, 
who whilft he feemed touched with the 
tendernefs of thofe among the fpectators 
who could not refrain trom tears, exprefled 
no indignation at others who had the bar- 
barity to infult him in his paflage. On 
looking tewards Southampton-houfe, the 
tear ftarted in his eye, but he inftantly 
wiped it away. He was attended by Dr, 
Tillotfon and Dr. Burnet, the one to affitt 
him in his devotion, and the other to do 
juftice to his memory; and when he ar- 
rived at the feaffold, addrefting himfelf to 
one of the theriffs, he faid, he did not love 
much fpeaking, nor expected now to be 
well heard; he had therefore fet down in 
a paper, which he then delivered, what he 
had thought proper to leave behind hin ; 
and added, ‘¢ Gad knows how far } always 
was from any defigus againft the king’s 
perfon, or of altering tne government; and 
I itill pray for the prefervation of both, 
and the proteftant religion. In the words 
of a dying man I profefs I know of no 
plot either againft the king’s life, or the 
government; but ] have now done with 
this world, and am going to a better: I 
forgive all my enemies: I thank God, I 
die in charity with all men; and I with 
all fincere proteitants may leve one another, 
and not make way tor popery by their ante 
molities.’?  Aiter fome time ipent in dea. 

T tien, 
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tion, the prifoner embraced his two friends, 
and with achearful and ferene countenance 
laid his head on the block, which was fe- 
vered from the body by two ftrokes of the 
axe ; and, to the mortification of the court, 
the fpirit of party was fo far fubdued by 
fympathy, that on the expofure of the 
bleeding head, with the ufual proclama- 
tion, the fcaffold refounded with the uni- 
verfal groans and lamentations of the 
fpectators. 

On the day that Lord Ruffel was brought 
to his trial, the king and the Duke of York, 
from a curiofity unworthy of their rank, 
or the chara¢ters of gentlemen, went to the 
Tower, in order to fee him pais. As they 
were going back to their barge, the cry fol- 
jJowed, that Lord Effex had cut his own 
throat; and this intelligence was quickly 
conveyed to the Old Bailey, where the 
king’s counfel made a very unwarrantable 
ufe of it to confirm the plot, and to render 
Lord Ruffel more apparently guilty: a cir- 
cumftance'that gave the ftronger credit to 
another report which immediately pre- 
vailed, that the earl had not been his own 
murderer, but that he had been very op- 
portunely difpofed of by the hands of 
others. 


Tue Lire or Samuer Jounson, 
L.L.D. Vol. I. By James Bof- 
well, E/q. 1791. 


[ Continued from page 68. ] 


In the year 1781, Dr. Johnfon 
completed his biographical prefaces 
to the poets For the whole of 
which, he received only gool. On 
the 4th of May in this year Dr. 
Johnfon loft his valuable friend 
Mr. Thrale, who left Dr. Johnfon 
one of hisexecutors. In the courfe 
of 1782 he complains, that he “ pafled 
the fummer at Streatham, but there 
was no Thrale.” In the fame year 
he was deprived of the fociety of 
Mr. Levett, who died fuddenly ; 
and experienced himfelf much ill- 
nefs. ‘Lhat his mental faculties 
were, however, not impaired, the 
following extraéts will fufficiently 
evince. 





Jo James Boswz it, E/y. 


S¢ Dear Sir, 

“ The pleafure which we ufed to receive 
from cach other on Good-Friday and 
Eaftcr-day, we muft be this year content 
to mifs. Let us, however, pray for each 


ether, and hope to fee one another yet from 
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time to time with mutual delight. My: 
diforder has been a cold, which impeded 
the organs of refpiration, and kept me 
many weeks ina ftate of great uneafinefs, 
but by repeated phlebotomy it is now re. 
lieved ; and nex: to the recovery of Mrs, 
Bofwell, I flatter myfelf that you will re. 
joice at mine. 

“« What we fhall do in the fummer it is 
yet too early to confider You want to 
know what you fhall do now; I do not 
think this time of buftle and confufion 
likely to produce any advantage to you. 
Every man has thofe to reward and gratify 
who have contributed to his advancement. 
To come hither with fuch expectations at 
the expence of borrowed money, which, I 
find, you know not where to borrow, can 
hardly be confidered as prudent. I am 
forry to find, what your folicitation feems 
to imply, that you have alieady gone the 
whole length of your credit. This is to fet 
the quiet of your whele life at hazard. If 
you anticipate your inheritance, you can at 
laft inherit nothing; all that ycu receive 
muft pay for the paft. You muft get a 
place, or pine in penury, with the empty 
name of a great eftate. Poverty, my dear 
friend, is fo great an evil, and pregnant 
with fo much temptation, and fo much 
mifery, that I cannot but earneftly enjoin 
you to avoid it. Live on what you have, 
live if you can on lefs; do not borrow either 
for vanity er pleafure; the vanity will end 
in fhame, and the pleafure in regret; ftay 
therefore at home, till you have faved mo- 
ney for your journey hither. 

“* The Beauties of Johnfon are faid to 
have got money to the colleétor ; if the De- 
formities have the fame fuccefs, I fhall be 
ftill a more extenfive benefactor. 

‘‘ Make my compliments to Mrs. Bof- 
well, who is, I hope, reconciled to me; and 
to the young people, whom I never have 
offended. 

“You never told me the fuccefs of your 
plea againft the folicitors. Iam, dear Sir, 
your moft affectionate 

Sam. Jounson.” 


To James BosweEuty Ey. 
*¢ Dear Sir, Lond. Fune 3, 1782. 
“¢ The earneftnefs and tendernefs of your 
letter is fuch, that I cannot think myfelf 
fhewing it more refpeét than it claims by 
fitting down to anfwer it the day on which 
I received it. 
_ .“* This year has affli@ted me with a very 
irkfome and fevere diforder. My refpira- 
tion has been much impeded, and much 
blood has been taken away. I am now 
harrafled by a cata:rhous cough, from 
which my purpofe is to feek relief by 
change of air; and 1 am, therefore, pre- 
paring to go to Oxford. 
“Whether I did right in diffuading you 
from coming to London this fpring, I will 
not 
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not determine. You have not loft much 
by mifling my company ; I have fearcely 
been well for a fingle week. I might have 
received comfort from your kindnefs; but 
you would have feen me afflicted, and, 
perhaps, have found me peevith. What- 
ever might have been your pieafure or mine, 
I know not how I could have honeftly ad- 
vifed you to come hither with borrowed 
money. Do not accuftom yourfelf to con- 
fider debts only as an inconvenience: you 
will find it a calamity. Poverty takes 
away fo many means of doing good, and 
produces fo much inability to refift evil, 
both natural and moral, that it is by all 
virtuous means to be avoided. Confider a 
man whofe fortune is very narrow, what- 
ever be his rank by birth, or whatever his 
reputation by intellectual excellence, what 
good can he do? or what evil can he pre- 
vent? That he cannot help the needy is 
evident, he has nothing to {pare. But, 
perhaps, his advice er admonition may be 
ufeful. His poverty will deftroy his in- 
fluence: many more can find that he is 
poor, than that he is wife; and few will 
yeverence the underftanding that is of fo 
Jittle advantage to its owner. I fay nothing 
ot the perfonal wretchednefs of a debtor, 
which, however, has pafied into a proverb. 
Of riches, it is not necetlary to write the 
praife. Letit, however, be remembered, 
that he who has money to {pare, has it 
always in his power to benefit others; and 
of fuch power, a good man mutt always be 
defirous. 

“JT am pleafed with your account of 
Eafter. We hall meet, I hope, in autumn, 
both well and both chearful ; and part each 
the better for the other’s company. 

‘‘ Make my compliments to Mrs. Bof- 
well, and to the young charmers. 

‘© Tam, &c. 
Sam. Jounson.” 


To James Boswe tu, E/y. 


“ Dear Sir, Lond, Sep. 7, 1782. 
. & T have ftruggled through this year 
with fo much infirmity of body, and fuch 
ftrong impreffions of the fragality of life, 
that death, wherever it appears, fills me 
with melancholy ; and I cannot hear with- 
out emotion, of the removal of any one, 
whom I have known, into another ftate. 

* Your father’s death had every circum- 
ftance that could enable you to bear it; it 
Was at a mature age, and it was expected ; 
and as his general life had been pious, his 
thoughts had doubtleis for many years paft 
been turned upon eternity. That you did 
not find him fenfible muft doubtlefs grieve 
you; his difpofition towards you was un- 
doubtedly that ot a kind, though not of a 
fond father. Kindnefs, at leaft actual, is 
in our power, but fondnefs is not; and if 
by negligence or imprudence you had ex- 
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tinguifhed his fondnefs, he could not at 
will rekindle it, Nothing then remained 
between you but mutual forgivenefs of each 
other’s faults, and mutual defire of each 
other’s happineds. 

‘¢] fhall long to know his final difpo- 
fition of his fortune. 

“* You, dear Sir, have now a new ftation, 
and have therefore new cares, and new em- 
ployments. Life, as Cowley feems to fay, 
ought to refemble a well ordered poem; of 
which one rule generally received is, that 
the exordium fhould be fimple, and fhould 
promife little. Begin your new courfe of life 
with the leaft fhow, and the lea{t expence 
poffible; you may at pleafure encreafe 
both, but you cannot eafily diminifh them. 
Do not think your eftate your own, while 
any man can call upon you for money 
which you ¢annot pay; therefore, begin 
with timorous parfimony. Let it be your 
firft care not to be in any man’s debt. 

**When the thoughts are extended to a 
future ftate, the prefent life feems hardly 
worthy of all thofe principles of conduct, 
and maxims of prudence, which one genc- 
ration of men has tranfmitted to another; 
but upon a clofer view, when it is per- 
ceived how much evil is produced, and 
how much good is impeded by embarrafi- 
ment and diftrefs, and how little room the 
expedients of poverty leave for the exercifc 
of virtue; its forrows manifeft that the 
boundlefs importance of the next life, en- 
forces fome attention to the inicrefts of 
this. 

“© Be kind to the old fervants, and fecure 
the kindnefs of the agents and factors ; do 
not dcifguft them by atperity, or unwelcome 
gaiety, or apparent fulpicion. From them 
you mutt learn the real {tate of your affairs, 
the characters of yeur tenants, and the va- 
lue of your lands. 

** Make my compliments to Mrs. Bof- 
well; I think her expectations from air aad 
exercife are the beft that fhe can form. 1 
hope fhe will live long and happily. 

“*] forgot whether I told you that Rafay 
has been here; we dined cheerfully toge- 
ther. TI entertained lately a young gentie- 
man from. Coriatachat. 

“‘] received your letters only this morn- 
ing. Iam, dear Sir, yours, &e. 

Sam. Jounson.”? 


On the gradual decline of the 
friendfhip between the Thrale fa- 
mily and Dr, Johnfon, Mr. Bofwell 
remarks as follows: 


The death of Mr. Thrale had made a 
very material alteration upon Johnfon, with 
refpect to his reception in that family. 
The manly authority of the hufband no 


longer curbed the lively exuberance of the, 
Jady; and as her vanity had been fully’ 


gratitied, 
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gratified,. by having the coloffus of litera- 
ture attached to her for many years, the 
gradually became lefs affiduous to pleafe 
him. Whether her attachment to him was 
already divided by another object, I am 
unable to afcertain; but it is plain that 
Johnion’s penetration was alive to her 
neglect or forced attention; for on the 6th 
ef October this year, we find him making a 
$¢ parting ufe of the library”? at Streatham, 
and pronouncing a prayer, which he com- 
pofed “On leaving Mr. Thrale’s family.’’ 


In 1783, Dr. Johnfon was fill 
more feverely afflied with difeafe, 
In the courfe of this year Mr. Bof- 
well paid a vilit to his friend; and 
the following is a part of their firft 
evening’s converfation. : 


Talking of converfation, he faid, ‘* There 
muft, in the firft place, be knowledge, there 
miuft be materials; in the fecond place, 
there muft be a command of words; in 
the third place, there muft be imagination, 
to place things in fuch views as they are 
not commonly feen in; and in the fourth 
place, there muft be prefence of mind, and 
a relolution that is not to be overcome by 
failures; this laft is an effential requifite; 
for want of it many people do not excel in 
converfation. Now / want it, I throw up 
the game upon lofing a trick.’? I won- 
dered to hear him talk thus of himfelf, and 
faid, “I don’t know, Sir, how this may 
be, but I am fure you beat other people’s 
cars out of their hands.”’ 

It has been obferved and wondered at, 
that Mr. Charles Fox never talked with 
any freedem in the prefeice of Dr. John- 
fon, though it is well known, and J myfeif 
can witiets, that his converfation is va- 
yious, diucnt, and excecdingly agreeable. 
Johnfon’s experience, however, founded 
him cen going on thus: ‘* Fox never talks 
in private company, not from any deter- 
Mination not to talk, but becaufe he has 
not the firft motion. A man who is ufed 
to the applaufe of the Houfe of Commons, 
has no with for that of a private company. 
A man accuftomed to throw for a thoufand 
pounds, if fet down to throw for fixpence, 
would not be at the pains to count his dice. 
Burke’s talk is the ebullition of his mind ; 
he does not talk from a defire of diftinc- 
tion, but becauie his mind is full.’’ 





On the 17th of June he was af- 

- fiidted with a paralytic Aroke, which 
deprived him of {peech ; from which, 
however, he gradually recovered ; 
and fhortly afterwards he loft Mrs. 
Williams. whofe death he lamented 
with ali the tendernefs which a long 


conneétion naturally infpires, Be. 
fides the palfy, Dr. Johnfon was 
alfo this year feverely affli€ted with 
the gout, as well as with a farcocele, 
which he bore with uncommon 
firmnefs. In the latter end of this 
year, however, he was well enough 
to inftitute a weekly club, which 
met, and flill meets, at the Effex 
Head, in Etffex-ftreet. 

In the commencement of the year 
1784, Dr. Johnfon was {cized with 
a {pafmodic afthma, which was {oon 
accompanied with fome degree of 
dropfy. From the latter of thefe 
complaints, however, he was greatly 
relieved by a courfe of medicine, 
In May, Mr. Bofwell arrived in 
London, and participated in the 
pleafure which Dr. Johnfon’s re. 
covery afforded to all his- friends, 
On the 3d of June our biographer 
accompanied his friend to Oxtord, 
which he had an unufual defire to 
fee. In a converfation at Dr, 
Adams’s, Dr. Johnfon gave his opi- 
nion as follows of his friend Bifhop 
Newton, 


Dr. Newton, the Bifhop of Briftol, having 
been mentioned, Johnfon, recolleéting the 
manner in which he had been mentioned 
by that prelate, thus retaliated;— Tom 
knew he fhould be dead before what he has 
faid of me would appear. He durft not 
have printed it while he was alive.’’ Dr. 
Adams. “¥ believe his Differtations on the 
Prophecies is his great work.’? fohnfon, 
“Why, Sir, it- is Tom’s great work; but 
how far it is sfeat, or how much of it is 
Tom’s, are other queftions. I fancy acon- 
fiderable part of it was borrowed.’? Dr. 
Adams. ‘* He was a very fuccelstul man.” 
Fohnfon. “1 don’t think fo, Sir.---He did 
not get very high. He was late in getting 
what he did get; and he did not get it by 
the beft means. I believe he was a grols 
flatterer.’? 


Our readers will probably not be 
difpleafed to read Dr. Johnion’s opi- 
nion of that extraordinary {tatelman, 
Mr. Fox. 


I afked him if it was true as reported, 
that he had faid lately, “I am for the king 
againft Fox; but J am for Fox againtt 
Pitt.”” “Fobnfen. ** Yes, Sir, the king is 
my mafter; but I do not know Pitt; and 
Vox is my friend.” 

“¢ Tox 
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& Fox (added he) is a moft extraordinary 
man; here is a man (defcribing him in 
{trong terms of objection in fome refpects 
according as he apprehended, but which 
exalted his abilities the more) who has di- 
vided the kingdom with Ceefar ; fo that it 
was 2 doubt whether the nation fhould be 
ruled by the fcepter of George the Third, 
or the tongue of Fox.”’ 


The chara&er of Dr. Johnfon 
will be better underftood by. the 
{ketch of his life, than by any la- 
boured and critical comments. Dr. 
Johnfon united in himfelf what fel- 
dom are urited—a vigorous and ex- 
curfive ima sination, witha {trong and 
fteady judgment—He was rather a 
man of learning than of {cience. He 
had accurnulated a va{t fund of 
knowledge, without much of fyftem 
or methodical arrangement. He de- 
ferves the charaéter of matter of 
the Latin language, but it is eaty to 
perceive that his acquaintance with 
Greek literature was, what it is com- 
monly fuppofed to be, general and 
fuperficial, rather than curious or 
profound. Of natural f{cience he 
knew but little, and moft of his no- 
tions on that branch of philofophy 
were obfolete and erroneous. Hif- 
tory he profeffed to difregard; vet 
his memory was fo tenacious, that 
we feldom find him at a lofs upon 
any topic, ancient or modern. Bi- 
gotted as to a particular fyftem of 
politics, he appears obftinately to 
have clofed his eyes againft the light 
of truth; and fo far from feeking for 
information on the fubjeé, ftudioufly 
refifted it. In divinity too we have 
to regret that his refearches were li- 
mited. He was well acquainted 
with the general evidences of chrif- 
tianity, but he does not appear to 
have read his bible with a critical 
tye, nor to have interefted himfelf 
at all concerning the elucidation of 
obfcure or difficult paflages. It was 
a favourite maxim with Dr. John- 
fon, “ that the proper ftudy of man- 
kind is man ;” and we mutt confefs 
that in all the departments of moral 
{cience his excellence is unrivalled. 
—His Ramblers, &c. are a kind of 
Thefaurus, in which may be found 
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almoft all of ethics that was valuable 
in the ancients, with the advantage 
of being modernized, and in general 
improved. His acute penetration 
alfo was conftantly alive to “ catch 
the manners living as they rife,” 
and but few follies or peculiarities 
could efcape his obfervation. From 
a very early period of life he had 
accultomed himfelf to a habit of 
clofe compofition, and to a choice 
of the moft forcible and appropriate 
terms. He generally ftudied before 
he {poke; and as he {poke but fel- 
dom, he was enabled to avoid that 
loofenefs of expreffion, into which 
men of more familiar manners, and 
greater fluency, are commonly be- 
trayed. Ina word, to great powers 
Dr. Johnfon united a perpetual and 
ardent defire to excel, and even in 
an argument on the molt indifferent 
fubjett he generally engaged with 
the whole force and energy of his 
great abilities. The flyle of Dr. 
Johnion is certainly too artificial ; 
he is too fond of antithefis, and 
whoever will infpeé& the contro- 
verfies of the rhetorician Seneca, 
will be at no lofs to difcover in what 
{chool of ancient eloquence he had 
been educated. 

The difpofitions of men are more 
formed by the external circumflances 
of their fituation, than moralifts in 
general are difpofed to allow. In 
the early part of his life, Dr. John- 
fon had been too much depreffed, 
in his latter yéars too lavithly in- 
dulged. His temper had at frit 
been foured by difappointment and 
penury, and his petulance was after- 
wards cherifhed by flattery and uni- 
verfal fubmiffion. Man is not a 
creature to be trufted with defpotic 
power, either temporal or intellec- 
tual, With every good and hu- 
mane feeling, with an enlightened 
underftanding, and the beft of fenti- 
ments, Dr. Johnfon was a tyrant in 
converfation ; and chaftized every 
rebellious effort againi{t his arbitrary 
authority, not with whips. but with 
fcorpions. His conttitutional me- 
lancholy too had certainly been en- 
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creafed by the clouds which over- 
{pread his outfet in the world; and 
in perufing his life we cannot but 
regret, that patronage to men of let- 
ters is generally with-held till it can 
be no longer of fervice. With thefe 
defe&ts there was. however, {carcely 
a virtue of which Dr. Johnfon was 
not in principle poffeffed. He was 
humane. charitable. affe€tionate. and 
gencrous. His moft intemperate 
fallics were the effe&s of an irritable 
habit ; he offended only to repent. 
Dr. Johnfon has been charged with 
fuperftition, but we think unjuttly. 


Pp O E 


LINES WRITTEN AT GHENT, 


BURING THE LATE REVOLUTION IN 
BRABANT, 1789. 


BY CHARLES JAMES, ESQ. 


H! thus in abfence to repine, 
And figh for joys that once were 
mine, 
Each hour remembrance grieves me; 
But when I think of griefs repaid, 
By words, and broken fighs convey’d, 
Ideal joy relieves me. 


A thoufand cares annoy me now; 
1 freeze with fear, with hope I glow, 
For ftill remembrance gricves me; 
But whén her temper I review, 
So fweetly kind! fo fondly true! 
Ideal joy relieves me. 
Oft as I view the precious hair 
That deck’d the temples of nay fair, 
As oft remembrance grieves me! 
But when her letters I perufe, 
And on the dear delufion mufe, 
Ideal joy relieves me. 
While into fcenes of bleod I move, 
That ill agree with gentle love, 
A fad remembrance grieves me ; 
But when,---the gath’ring tumult o’er,--« 
I turn to England’s happy fhore, 
Ideal joy relieves me. 


PARAPHRASE 
ON DR. YOUNG’S CELEBRATED LINE, 
“* Procraftination is the thief of time.*? 
BY THE SAME. 
ROCRASTINATION, like the beau- 


teous rofe, 
Attracts our fancy with its gay deceit: 
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On the queftion concerning appari. 
tions, he obferved that modeft diffi. 
dence which every man who fin- 
cercly refpeéts revelation will be 
difpofed to obferve; and while he 
ad:nitted the general poffibility, ap- 
peared fcrupulous and f{ceptical as 
to particular farts. 

In fine, the moft honourable tefti. 
mony to the moral and focial cha-- 
racter of any man whatever, is the 
cordial efteem of his friends and ac. 
quaintance, and it appears that Dr, 
Johnfon was known by no man, by 
whom his lofs was not regretted, 


T R : 


Eager we {natch the bloffom, ere it blows, 
Then fhrink with horrour at the fting we 
meet. 


The fchool-boy thus by reftlefs fancy led, 
Explores cach beauty of the fcented 
heath, 
Nor once remembers, that, in fweetnefs fed, 
The wafp may point its poif’nous tube 
beneath. 


And canft thou truft to-morrow with thy - 
eace? 
Tasmorrow, faithlefs promife of to-day ! 
The mind ( infe@tion, and the foul’s difeafe, 
Unreal iubftance, and illufive ray. 


The youthful Lycidas to Heav’n preferr’d 
A with for wealth, by modefty fuftain’d; 

The pray’r of meck humility was heard: 
He afk’d for little, and that little gain’d. 


Belinda next was made his tend’reft care; 
She felt the figh, and bade him hope for 
eafe : 
Endearing fympathy fubdu’d the fair, 
And both were happy, for they both 
could pleafe, : 


Not on to-morrow were their profpedts 
laid, 
No hopes were built on poffible event ; 
Calm refignation into age convey’d 
Health crown’d by time, and bright’ning 
in content. 


Ambitious Clodio---imitate who will, 
The dazzling meteor’s momentary blaze? 
By fathion cheated into fplendid ill, 
Refign’d each comfort for alluring praife. 


By fortune gifted with each earthly pow’r 
To glut the craving appetite of youth, 
He fondly trufted to fome future hour, 
Preferring falfhood toingenuous truth. 
Aroune 
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Ayound him fwarm’d of parafites a train, 
Till blank misfortune at his gates ap- 
pear’d; 
For foothing gratitude } he met difdain, 
And found prefumption where he once 
was fear’d. 


The peaceful manfion in whofe bofom 
{pread 
The mould’ring relics of his fathers lay ; 
1s lorded o’er by ftrangers to the dead, 
And lifts a front inhofpitably gay. 


And can'ft thou truft to-morrow with thy 
eace ? 
Unfaithful guardian of to-day’s repofe ! 
The joys it promifes too quickly cea'e: 
The magic fades, and icaves us to our 
woes. 


ODE tro tHe LARK. 


LL hail! thou miftrefs of the fky, 
Thou warbler of the Spring, 
That chearful foar’ft each morn on high, 
Thy tuneful notes to fing. 


Soon as bright Phoebus fhews his light, 
And fhines with darting ray ; 

Soon as the gloomy fthades of night 
Begin to fly away ; 


While yet the grafs is wet with dew, 
And man with flcep opprefs’d, 

Thou tower’ ft aloft to regions new, 
And early leav’ft thy neit. 


Thou’rt early out upon the wing, 
To foar above the plains ; 

Thy Maker’s praife with care to fing, 
In {weet harmonious ftrains. 


Ye inconfiderate, who fpend 
And fquander time away, 
Unto the pretty lark attend, 
And catch the paffing day. 
Airdrie. WILLIAM YATES, Jun. 


VER S E'S 
TO A YOUNG LADY, 
ON THE PROMISE OF AW ATCH-PAPER, 
AND RECOMMENDING 
A FIGURE OF TIME AS THE SUBJECT. 


Sagi the witty. good-natur’d, and 


Whofe {miles the foft radiance of pleafure 
impart, 
Remember the promife you made while in 
_ Play, 
I difcover’d and prais’d your embroidering 
art. 


I with for a fubje&, and infantly love, 
In the form of young Cupid, that mif- 
chievous boy, 
Vou IX, 
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Quits the fragrant recefs of the Paphian 
grove, 

And would fain with his image the pencil 
employ. 


But how can my bofom encourage the 
flame, 

While ftudy fevere checks the ardour of 
youth, 

And ‘compels each warm feeling to ftifle its 
ame, 

Or fubmit to the frowns of a fcience un- 
couth! 


Then Time is the objeét that calls for my 
care, 

It’s fwiftnefs I know, and it’s value Pll 
prize ; 

And warn’d by the motto, will quickly 
prepare 

To review its paft flight, and to watch as 
it files 


And you, my fair friend, fhould refle& on 
the day, 

When each belle mutft the lofs of her beauty 
deplore ; 

While graces and charms like the fhow 
melt away, 

And return to diftinguifh the features no 
more: 


When Time (for we fly from the fpoiler in 
vain) 

Robs the eye of it’s luftre, the cheek of 
its bloom 3 

Turns the rapture of blifs to the anguith of 
pain, 

And youth’s brigit horizon to age’s dcep 


gloom. 
Inner Temple. Uk B—. 


PASTORAL ELEGY 
UPON 
THE AUTHOR OF THE SHIPWRECK. 
In Imitation of Cunninghain’s, on the Death 
of Shenttone. 


BY W. HAMILTON REID. 


OME, fea-nymphs, and fhew us the 
A place, 
On the deep or the defolate coatt ; 
Where reft from the Mufes’ embrace, 
Ali the pride of our wiihes was loit. 


He was manly, and free as his fong, 
He had ev’ry attraction to pieate ; 

In a ftorm he was firft in the throng, 
In acalm he was kind as the breeze. 


Ye mariners, gen ’rous and bold, 

He pictur’d you gentle and aero 
And can fuch as his numbers unfoid, 
Dwel! at eale on th’ beifterous wave? 
Froin the rocks and the .elves of the main, 

From cach danger he taught you to keep; 
But my fighs will impede the fad ftrain, 
He was whelm’d in the mercilets deep 


> 
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No fongs fhall your labours beguile, 
Nor refound frem th’ echoing fhore ; 
Since he’s gone who could foften your toil, 
Since the Mufe of th’ ocexn’s no more. 


No dolphin the billows fhall ride, 

No fun-beam the dark waves iilume; 
No Nereid difport on the tide, 

That gave way to fo cruel a doom. 


THEATRICAL. i 


Theatre Royal, Haymarker. 
A New piece, which the author thinks 
proper to call a Legendary Tale, has 
been performed, under the title of THe 
Exncuantrep Woop. ‘The characters of 
which are— 
Julian - - - - Mr, Palmer. 
Ethelred - - ~ Mr. R. Palmer. 
Owen - - - - Mr. Bannitter, jun. 
Una - - - - - Mrs. Kemble. 


Bridget - - - - Mrs. Webb. 
Orion - - - - Mr. Benfley. 


Tranfit - - - - Mrs. Bland. 
Cymbrel - - - Matter Gregfon. 


Pytheon - - - Mr. Bannifter. 
Sylphina - - - Mifs De Camp. 
Althea - - -'- Mrs. Taylor. 


Elfson - - - - Mits S. Degville. 


FOREIGN IN 
Warfaw, Fune 27. 


Biyerdetl Ignace Potocki, Grand Marthal 
of Lithuania, who was fent exprets to 
Berlin to claim the fuccours ftipulated by 
the treaty of alliance, is returned here. He 
was recejved with great diftinction, but has 
not fucceeded in the object of his miffion, 
as the court of Pruffia, it feems, in confe- 
quence either of the refufal to facrifice 
Dantzick and Thorn, or owing to the Revo- 
lution of the 3d of May (which the King 
of Pruffia fays was effected without his 
knowledge), and the hereditary fucceffion 
to the throne, regards that treaty of alliance 
as void. The antwer of the Court of Vienna 
is to the fame purport, expreffing its inabi- 
lity to ftep forward as a mediator between 
Ruffia and Poland, and advifing the King 
and the States to call a new Dict tor the 
re-eftablithment of the. old conttitution. 
The Auftrian Charge des Affairesat Warfaw 
has alio declared, ‘* That neither, the late 
Emperor Leopold, nor Francis the Firft, 
gave the Poliih nation any promife of fup- 
porting the new conftitution by their gcod 


offices; that neither wifhed to 1neddie with 





the affairs of Poland: That Francis the 
Firft had avery great efteem for the Elector 
of Saxony, but that he was confident that 
Pyince regarded, as he did, the Crown of 
Peicnd as a burthen, and would not accept 
the ofer of the Republic, but with the con- 
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Our hills.and our vallies more kind, 
May the fwains to foft melodies movers 

But the rough roar of ocean and wind, 
He alone could to mufic improve. 


So, ye Tritons, who range thro’ the deep, 
If his harp ye fhould find in your way; 
Hang it high on fome cloud-piercing fteep, 
For no hand but his own ‘twill obey, 


NTELLIGENCE, 


The authors of the prefent day feem to 
think with Mr. Bayes, that if they can e/e. 
vate and furprize, they have done all that 
can be required of them ; and whether they 
produce their bantling from their own 
brain, or fteal every part‘of it, is very im. 
material. 

Our prefent bard, whoever he is, has 
taken his fable from a poem called Edwy; 
his characters of Una, Orion, Tranfit, and 
Pytheon, from the Miranda, Profpero, 
Ariel, and Caliban, of the Tempeft, of 
Shakefpeare ; and his language (except fuch 
as he has pilfered from Shakefpeare and 

filton’s Comus) from Billingfgate. We 
would willingly fpare a young author on 
his firft attempt; but no excufe can be 
made for the manager, who fhould not have 
infulted the town with fuch a paltry piece. 


TELLIGENCE, 


fent of the three neighbouring Powers: 
That neither his Apoftolical Majefty, or 
his allies the Emprets of Ruffia and the 
King of Pruffia, could approve of the here. 
ditary fucceffion to the throne of Poland, 
nor perinit that rage for change and confu- 
fion, which was at prefent fo prevalent in 
many parts of Europe, to introduce itfelf 
into Poland, to the prejudice of the three 
neighbouring powers.” 

After thefe declarations it is not fur- 
prifing if Poland has recourte to conciliatory 
micans, not toabandon the new conttitution 
or the hereditary fucceffion to the throne, 
but to render the latter agreeable te the 
Emprets, by fecuring it to one of her de- 
fcendants. 

June 30. The Ruffian General Ferfen 
took, cn the 20th inftant, a fortified 
place, called Niefwicz, belonging to the 
houle of the young Prince Radziwill; he 
found there 28 guns, 640 infantry, a great 
quantity of powder, and a fmall magazine, 
Mr. Dederho, commander of the place, did 
not furrender till one fteeple was thot down 
by the enemy’s fire. Our troops in Lithu- 
ania are cager to fight the enemy. 

A courier from the army of Prince Poe 
niatowfki, has brought accounts, that he 
faw on his journey the Ruffian vanguard 
inarching againft our troops. 

At Lublin a tranfport of gunpowder and 
agimu- 
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ammunition, deftined for the Ukraine, 
caught fire and blew up. Two Jewith 
fynagogucs are deftroyed, and a great num- 
ber of houfes damaged. Many perfons 
were killed, and go wounded. 

’ At Targovica, in the Polifh Ukraine, 
the new confederation a¢t was entered 
jnto, and figned, on the 14th of May, by 
the Emigrants. The chief articles are, 

1. Againft the fucceffion to the throne. 

2. Againft the conftitution of the 3d 
May 1791. -_ 

3. Againft the privileges granted to the 
throne. 

4. Againft the diminution of the privi- 
leges of the Nobles. 

5. Againft the prefent Diet. 

6. For the prefervation of the Catholic 
Religion. 

For the maintenance of ancient li- 
berty, and the old republican government. 

8. Againft all ceffion of any Provinces 
of the Republic, &c. and finally, the affift- 
ance of the Emprefs of Ruffia is claimed in 
this act, according to the former treaties. 

Mr. Felix Potocki, Count Branicki, 
Count Rzewufky, and feveral other Coun- 
fellors have figned it. 

Stockholm, Fuly 6. On Sunday the 24th 
of June a courier arrived here from Peterf- 
burgh, with difpatches for Count de 
Stackelberg, the Ruffian Ambaffador; and 
we fince learn that his Court infifts on the 
ftipulated quota, of from 16 to 18,000 men, 
which the late King promifed to furnifh 
againft France. It is true, in the fecret 
treaty concluded, at Drotningholm, between 
Guftavus the third and the emprels of 
Ruffia, meafures were concerted againft 
France, the new Conftitution of which 
they refufed to acknowledge; but the 
Duke Regent never approved of thefe 
engagements, and probably the King, his 
brother, never confulted him on the bufi- 
nefs. After the death of Guftavus, the 
Duke Regent acted with great circum!pec- 
tion in this point : he was unwilling to break 
through the engagements entered into by 
the late King directly, and his firft anfwers 
to the inftances of the Emprets on that 
head were dilatory. Afterwards, by a 
courier which he fent to Peterfburgh, he 
declared, “* ‘That the fituation of Sweden 
would not permit it to fend troops againft 
France, agreeably to the treaty of Drotning- 
holm.’”? The Ruffian cabinet have now 
claimed it afrefh, but itis not likely that 
the Dyke of Sudermania will deviate from 
the principles of neutrality which he has 
adopted. 

The treaty concluded at Drotningholm 
was fuppofed to have been brought about 
by two Noblemen, favourites of his late 
Majefty. Thefe Noblemen are general 
Baron d’Armfeldt, whom the late King 
appointed Grand Stadthalter or Governor 
ef Stockholm a fhort time before his death, 
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and Gende Taube, to whom he at the 
fame time entrufted the direction of the 
foreign department. After the death of 
Guftavus, however, the Duke Regent re- 
ceived them with great coolnefs, and an ap- 
proaching ftorm was evident. It has at 
length burft. Meff. de Taube and d’Arm- 
feldt requefted permiffion of the Regent to 
go to Aix la Chapelle for the benefit of*the 
waters; permiffion was granted; and they 
were at the fame time informed, that in 
order to free themfelves from every reftraint, 
they were at liberty to refign their pofts 
and military charges, which they have done. 
Thecommand of the light dragoon guards, 
which was enjoyed by M. de Taube, has 
been conferred on Baron d’ Effen, who was 
their major. Count de Liljehorn, brother 
to the Lieutenant-Colonel of that name, 
concerned in the confpiracy againft the late 
King, is at the head’ of the King’s guards, 
inftead of Baron d’ Armfeldt; and the com- 
mand of the regiment of Nercia and War. 
mia, which the Baron held, is to.be given 
to the Duke of Oftrogothia. This Noble- 
man, who is brother to the Duke of Suder- 
mania and the late King, has lived for the 
greateft part of his life in obfcurity; and 
from the fimallnefs of his revenues was 
obliged to contract debts. The Duke of 
Sudermania has, however, paid off the 
debts, and has affigned to his younger bro- 
ther a larger revenue. 

M. de Taube is gone to Aix la Chapelle ; 
but M. d’ Armfeldt is gone on a tour ¢ 
through Germany, and will probably be 
abfent fome years. 

The Frencu. FepeErATION, Suturdayy 
Fuly t4, in the Champ de Mars. 

It not unfrequently happens, that the 
general agitation upon apprehended danger 
is as friendly to the caufe of ultimate order 
in a ftate as the calm of reflection. Thus 
it has happened with the commemoration 
of the regenerated rights of Frenchmen. 

This morning opened as ferenely as could 
be withed. At half an hour patt five o’clock 
the drums beat to affemble. The guards 
of the Nation repaired to their 60 quarters, 
where the citizens affifting at the federa- 
tion, were to convene with the Patriot 
troops. ‘The fix divifions aflembled in the 
ufual places, the detachments were fent to 
guard the King and the reprefentatives of 
the people. 

At nine o’clock the National Aflembly 
meeting, deputed 60 of its members <o lay 
the firft ftone of tlie column of liberty, 
which, perpetually a leffon, was decreed to 
ftand upon the ruins of defpoiie milchief, 
the Battile. 

During this period the King, in his ftate 
carriage, accompanied by the Queen, Ma- 
daine Elizabeth, the Prince Royal, Madame 
the King’s Daughter, and the ladies of 
the court, proceeded to the military fchool, 
preceded by a detachment of cavalry, an- 
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other of troops of the line, efcorted by 500 
volunteers, and followed by four compa- 
nies of fwifs guards. 

ORDER OF PROCESSION. 

The procefiion then in fix divifions 
marched towards the Champ de Mars. The 
following fentiments were read upon the 
feveral bemners: 

Firft Divifion. 

= 

Sg. 
"Are sactnation of the rights of men 
painted upon two tablets, and borne by 
Citizens. . - 

Second Divifion.—A fire fizure of liberty 
preceded by two banners, the Legenus of 
which were force and union, and liberty or 
éeath. : 

Third Divifion.—The Battalion of the 
Enfans de la Patrie, with a banner, upon 
ich was written, ‘* O our country; We 
grow to defend and avenge thy children !’? 
The {word of the law upon a table covered 
with crape, carried by men in black, crown- 
ed with cypret’s, preceded and followed by 
others in white garments, crowned with 
white flowers, and bearing branches of 
laurel. The Huiitiers of the tribun ils car- 
ried a banner, upon which was infcribed 
thefe words—‘¢ The Jaw is the expreflien of 
the general will---aitke indifcriminate a- 
mong men, whether in reward 0 punith- 
ment.”’—The, Judges alfo were in this di- 
vifion. ; 

Fourth Divifion.—Women clothed in 
white with girdles of three colours--- Old 
men, children educated in the public tchool 
and acadcmies, preceded by a banner, 
whereupon the following articles of the 
conftituticn was written: 

“ The Conftiment Aflembly remits this 
depofit to ie vigilance of the fathers of 
families, to the wives and tender mothers, 
to the afi-Gtion of the young, and the cou- 
rage of ail Frenchmen.” 

Fifth Dia ifien---Prefented all the attri- 
butes of agriculture, of induftry, and the 
arts---Al o a fuberb figure of tie law, and 
a banner bearing for its infcription---** We 
fhail yet fee reafon triumph over all preju- 
dices.’’ 

Sixth Divifion.---Comprehend ed the Na- 
tional Aflembly, the King, the Minifters, 
and a banner bearing the words-.-" The 
fovercignty of the nation.” 

"The Route of this magnificent proceffion 
was from the Boulevard St. Antoine acrofs 
the Rue St. Denis, thoie of Ferronerie, St. 
Henore, Royale, the Pont Triomphale, the 
ftrects of Bourgogne and St. Dominique, 
and the E:{planade of Invalids; and taking 
with them the King at the military Ichool, 
they entered the Champ de Mars by the 
Rue Grenelle. 

THE CHAMP DE MARS. 

Upon the banks of the river, 54 pieces of 
eannon were planted. ; 

The Glacis was acorned by 83 tents, fure 
mounted by the national colours. 


Liberty atchieved. July 
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In front of the altar, towards the city, 
and upon the Glacis, a large and very fplen. 
did tent was erected for the National Af. 
fembly, the King, and the tribunal of caf. 
fation. 

On the oppofite fide another of the fame 
defcription for the notables, the prefidents, 
commitiaries of the feétion:, and adminif. 
trant bodies. 

A plantation of eighty-three trees, marked 
where at a diftance from the Glacis the 
federants of the departments were refpec. 
tively to place themfelves. The name of 
cach department was defigned by the tree, 
ornamented with the national colours and 
the cap of liberty. 

The altar of the nation was formed of a 
truncated column, cecorated with oaken 
garlands. In the circular plots of earth 
near and furrounding the altar, were bafe- 
ments for the ftatues, and feats for the 
judges of the tribunals. 

On other parts cf the fame plain circles, 
were ieats for the jucges of the peace, and 
commitlaries of the police.---Before them 
were placed, below the feats, the {word of 
juttice, 

In the other front, the municipalities, 
and below them, the groupe which pre. 
ceded them. 

Ata diftance from the altar was planted 
a large tree, on the fide of the water, from 
the branches of which were fufpended in 
form of garlands, the forgotten helms and 
efcutcheons, together with the fathes of the 
fupprefiid orders, interlaced by chains; 
and at the foot of the tree, a funeral pile, 
upon which were depofited crowns and co- 
yoncts of every form, hats and do¢toral bon« 
nets, titles of nobleffe, and facks of pros 
cecures, : 

“© The law’s delay, the infolence of office.”? 

Upon the oppofite fide, and at a fimilar 
diftance from the altar, rofe a pyramid, 
furrounded with cyprefs and with laurel. 
---Upon one fide of it was written, “ To 
t!e citizens who died for their country 
up:n the frontiers’’---and upon the other, 
“Tremble, tyrants, we rife toavenge them.’? 

Bclow one of the faces of the altar, and 
oppofite to the National Aflembly, was the 
orchcitra .fer the’ mufic. | Upon the four 
angles were centers filled with the moft 
odoriterous perfumes. 

Such were the preparations upon that 
immente field, for the reception ot thecon- 
federates. It was two o’clock when the 
head of the proceffion entered the field, 
Groups of men and women of every des 
fcription and age, armed in the moft pro- 
mifcuous manner with pikes and ftaves, 
together with a vaft number of their chil- 
dren, filed off, having at their head a de- 
tachment of so mafters of cavalry, and 
ancthcr of national guards.---Women fol« 
Jowed, carrying branches of trees and Vas 
rious fymbolical devices, 

Thefe 




















Thefe were followed into the field by 
four legions of the Paris guards, with their 
bands of mufic ; in the midft of them the 
commitfaries of the fections, of the police, 
judges of the peace, and of the diftrict, 
criminal and caflation tribunals. Thefe 
again were intermingled with very ftrong 
getachments of the ro4th and 1o5th regi- 
ments, commanded by M. M. Chertog and 
Maupertuis. Meflieurs Wittenkofi, and 
Menou, General Officers, commanders of 
the interior divifion, were with the Etat Ma- 
jor in the middle of the field, oppofite the 
balcony of the Royal Family, where were 
feated the King, the Queen, the Prince 
Royal, the reft of the family, and their 
fuite. 

Immediately before the fifth legion en- 
tered the field, the Nacional Aflembly, 
preceeded by a piquet of cavalry, the mi- 
ners of the Guarde Nationale, and a detach- 
ment of Grenadier volunteers, efcorted by 
other Grenadiers, and thofe of the Gendar- 
merie, came into the field, and halted; 
upon which the King, attended by his mi- 
nifters, defcended from the balcony; and 
his Majefty, placing himfelf at the left- 
hand of the prefident, marched at the head 
ef the ailembly. At the moment, the 
Efcort of the Sovereign, which had pre- 
vioufly been drawn up in Rattalia, mingled 
with the Efcort of the Affembly, and pro- 
ceeded towards the altar. 

At thefe <ifferent movements of the 
great bo:lies, the ordnance fired the falutes. 
«--By half paft three o’clock they were 
moft of them upon the ground. 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL OATH... 

The order of this folemn afieveration wa 
in courfe fome vnat impeded by the eager- 
nefs of the populace. A band of citizens 
had got pofleflion of the altar, and depo- 
fited upon the platform a model of the 
baftile in relief. It was intended that 
the King, the Prefident, and the com- 
mandant of the national guards, alone 
fhould afcend the altar as far as the book 
of the law, and there take their oaths, 
and the retidue. to follow in order, but 
from the amazing croud this could not be. 

The King could advance no further than 
the firft platform, in the midft of the affem- 
bly, exceffively incommoded by the pref- 
fure of the affiftants at this.folemn ceremo- 
nial, In this fituation therefore was the 
oath taken by the King of the French, 
unable to approach the volume of the con- 
ftitution. The circumftance was denounced 
by a general difcharge of the artillery, and 
the voice of 300,000 men. 

By this time the two laft legions were 
entered with the department, and the mu- 
nicipality, having as its head the mayor 
reftored to office. Immediately a vocifera- 
tion of Vive Pethion, was heard from fundry 
partizans mingled in the general mafs. 

‘Phe King upon this great occation dif. 
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covered a foul in the higheft degree firm 
and princely---he betrayed nothing like 
perfonal alarm ; on the contrary his coun- 
tenance and conduct evinced an internal 
compofure which vindicated the mind of 
the defcendant from the great Henry. As, 
in confequence of his exprefs detire, no 
acclamations were uttered of Vive le Roi, 
the people thus mute, fiznified their attach. 
ment in the field by clapping their hands 
when ke appeared. 

The Queen, dreffed with infinite ele- 
gance, wearing ribbands and -other orna- 
ments, of the national colours, deported 
herfelf with that fweet Majefty for which 
fhe in happier times would be adored, and 
difplayed ** a mind not to be changed by 
place or time.’’ 

The Prince Roval wore the uniform of 
the Guarde Nationale, and was received 
with the finile of nea Fy general fondnets. 

The oath being taken, was announced by 
a flame upon the altar, which ftarted up 
immediately, of the national colours, and 
which ferved for a fignal to the firing of the 
cannon without. 

As we have above ftated, the King was 
much incommoded upon the platform be- 
tore the altar, and the place was fo throng- 
ed, that it was impoflible to deicend on the 
other fide to that on which he went up, 
and in courle he returned the way he came. 
‘Lhe ceremony then took place of firing 
the fymbols of perifhing nobility, and of 
courfe in fuch an affembly, the exultation 
was more outrageous than to the eye of 
reafon feemed neccflary; and the cry of 
Vive Pethion recommenced. 

The deputies then efcorted the royal 
family to the military fchool, where getting 
into their carriages, they proceeded flowly 
towards the Thuiileries, by the fame route 
they had arrived, 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

The Sierra Leona Company’s Ship Feli- 
city, Captain Moxey, from Sierra Leona, is 
arrived and brings advices of the 24th of 
April. 

The fever which the free Blacks had 
brought with them from Nova-Scotia, and 
which had alfo carried off feveral of them 
after their arrival in Africa, appeared to be 
entirely ftopped, and the whole colony was 
in remarkably good health. 

One white man only, befides the phy- 
fician, had died, and neither of thefe deaths 
could be attributed to the climate. 

Some of the natives appeared at firft to 
doubt the peaceable inteutions of the coin- 
pany, and they had not yet lent any mate. 
rial affiftance to the Colony ; but the Sct- 
tlers were fo numerous and fo induftrioully 
difpoied as not to be dependant upon them; 
a more friendly difpofition had alfo begun 
to thew itfelf, and the good offices of King 
Naum- 
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Naimbanna had been exerted in favour of 
the Company. 

From the beginning of March, when the 
fleet ot tranfports from Nova-Scotia arrived, 
to the date of thele difpatches, the Settlers 
had been bufy in clearing the land, and 
erccting a temporary town, to ferve for their 
fhelter and accommodation during the 
rainy feafon, which was expected to fet in 
this year more early than ufual, and there 
was no doubt of their accomplifhing this 
object in due time; and the progrefs of the 
Colony, in other refpects, had not in this 
fhort period of feven or eight weeks been 
confiderable. 

The fon of a neighbouring Chief has 
come over in the Felicity for education in 
England. 

Erom the fteps they have hitherto been 
able to take, it appears that cotton and 
coffee may in many parts be cultivated, 
and {ugar in feveral places; they have dif- 
covered a large quantity of rich iron ore, 
with a fine foft ftone, which by its quality 
of refitting heat is peculiarly adapted to 
building furnaces. 





MARRIED. 

James Weeks, Efq. of Briftol, to Mifs 
Chambers, of Jamaica. 

Jofeph Willfon, Efg. to Mils Maitland, 
of Greenwich. 

James Store, Efq. of Lambeth, to Mifs 
Updel, of Gerrard-ftrect. 

Sir John Scott, of Ancrum, to Mifs Har- 
siet Graham, of Gartman. 

John Burnaby, Efq. of Herefordthire, to 
Mifs Bulkeley, of Uxbridge. 

Owen Williams, Efq. of the Adelphi, to 
Mifs Hopkins, of Flinthhire. 

Pellat Pope, Efq. of Beddington Park, to 
Mifs Charlotte Durand, of Woodcote Lodge. 


The Rev. Steward Jenkins, of Locking, . 


Semerfetfhire, to Mifs E. Portal, 
folk, Hamphfhire. 

Capt. Hugh Stewart, to Mifs Mc. Dowal. 

Charles Edward Pigou, Efq. to Mifs 
Charlotte Rycroft, of Clarges-ftrect. 

Samuel Wathen, Efg. of Newhoufe, in 
Noithamptonthire, to Mifs Sheppard, of 
Frome, Somerfetfhire. 

Richard Burch, Efq. of Oxford-ftreet, to 
Mifs A. G. Burch, of Hillourt. 

The Right Hon. the Ear] of Inchiquin, 
to Mifs Palmer, nicce of the late Sir J. 
Reynolds. 

Jofeph Forfter Barham, Efq. to Lady 
Caroline Tufton. 

The Rev. George Bridgeman, to Lady 
Lucy Boyle. 


of Frec- 





E D. 

At his houfe in Giofvenor-fquare, the 
Right Hon. Frederic North, Eari of Guild- 
ford, Baron North and Guildford, Warden 
ef the Cinque Ports, Governor of Dover 
Ciftle, Lord Lieutenant ct Somerfetthise, 
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Chancellor of Oxford, Recorder of Glou- 
cefter and Taunton, an Elder Brother of 
the. Trinity Houfe, a Governor of the Tur. 
key Company and Charter Houle, and Pre. 
fident of the Foundling Hofpital, and the 
Afylum.-.-- His Lordfhip was born on the 
14th of April, 1732, and married on the 
roth of May, 1756, Mifs Ann Speke, an 
heirefs of the ancient family of Dillington, 
in Somerfetfhire, by whom he has left two 
fons and three daughters. The eldeft fon, 
Gcorge Auguftus, born September 31,1757, 
and married September 30, 1785, to Mifs 
Hobart, who fucceeds to the Earldom and 
the eftates. His Lordthip fucceeded his 
father on the 4th of Auguft, 1790. 

The Right Hon. John Burgoyne, a Privy 
Counfellor, Licutenant-general in the army, 
Colonel of the 4th regiment of foot, and 
Member of Parliament for Prefton. His 
death was occafioned by a fudden attack of 
the gout. He was an elegant writer, and 
one of the beftofmen. Asa military name 
that of the General was not alone marked 
by mifcarriage, although the unfortunate 
capture at Saratega expofed him to much 
cenfure. Yet he ferved in Portugal with 
infinite reputation, where he commanded 
in chief; and that, originally as volunteer 
in America, his conduct was diftinguithed, 
It-was in Portugal General Burgoyne con- 
tracted a friendihip with General Charles 
Lee—a friendthip which was afterwards 
deftined to fuffer the divifion of politics; 
the former endeavouring to crufh, by the 
affiftance of his talents, American refiftance, 
and the latter labouring to: rear American 
independence. This oppofition produced 
a correfpondence fo excellent, as even yet 
to be remembered. His private character 
has been marked by a liberality. Poflef. 
fing talents fuch as form the beft charm of 
fociety, he lives in the great world and with 
it; feeking no ftamp from eccentricity, but 
by a happy conformity deriving variable 
pleafure, and conciliating enviable efteem. 
For the drama, indeed, he has done much 
openly, and more in private. Several 
pieces of his were performed in America, 
of which we have no copies, and fome even 
performed here, it is believed, attacked the 
town from the mafked batteries of other 
names. 

At Enfield, the Rev. John Ryland, A. M. 
who was for a long feries of years Minifter 
of the congregation of Baptift Diffenters at 
Northampton. His zeal and indefatigable 
exertions in the promotion of religious 
knowledge were almoft unexampled, for 
with the moft unwearied diligence and 
anxiety, he hath, for upwards of forty 
years paft, made it his ferious duty to eit 
lighten the minds of the lower orders of the 
people; as well by difcovering to them the 
elements of the {ciences, ufeful to their 
fituations, as well as by the practice of the 
Ciisiftian religion. 

BANK- 




















BANKRUPTS. 

Henry Birkett, of Birmingham, buckle- 
maker. Floyd Clay Peck, of Chelmf- 
ford, Suffex, druggift. John Peter Du 
Roveray, of Great St. Helen’s, in the city 
of London, merchant. Samuel Dawes, 
of the Strand, grocer. Samuel Bradford, 
of Sheffield, Yorkthire, white metal manu- 
faGturer. Lewis John Cole, of Vere-ftreet, 
Oxford-road, linen-draper. James Tilden, 
of Milton next Gravefend, in the county of 
Kent, butcher. Walter Patterfon, late of 
Queen - fquare, Weftminfter, merchant. 
Stephen Lawfon, of Rotherhithe, in the 
county of Surry, fhip -carver. William 
Miller, of Fleet-market, London, grocer. 
Villiam Garnett, of Sheffield, in the county 
of York, grocer. John Broadhurft, late of 
Newcaftle under Lyme, hat-maker. Wil- 
liam Glafs, of Manchefter, merchant. Peter 
John Minvielle, of Liverpool, merchant. 
James Taylor, of Manchefter, flater. Geo. 
Syder, late of Thetford, in the county of 
Norfolk, merchant. Thomas Bell, of Ber- 
mondfey - ftreet, Borough, Southwark, 
cheefemonger. John Cookfon, of Walting- 
ton, in the county of Surry, bleacher. Tho- 
mas Phillips, late of Great Queen-ftreet, 
money-fcrivener. Catherine Atkins, other- 
wife called Catherine Abbot, of Pall Mall, 
Weftminfter, milliner. William Henry 
Cook, late of Gofwell-ftreet Road, Middle- 
fex, tobacco-manufacturer. James Buck- 
Jey and John Coppendall, of Norton Fal- 
gate, Middlefex, oil and colourmen. Jofeph 
Hopwood, of long Acre, Middlefex lace- 
man. Abraham Ergas, of Little Ayliffe- 
ftreet, Goodman’s-fields, Middlefex, mer- 
chant. George Frafer, of No. 14, Beau- 
fort Buildir.gs, in the Strand, taylor. Alex- 
ander Morgan, of the Strand, hatter, and 
hofier. . Wilitam Bryant, of Southampton, 
carpet-manufacturcr. John Treeve, of the 
Borough of Penryii, inthe county of Corn- 
wall, common brewer. George Phillips, 
of Fairford, Gloucefterfhire, vintner. Ro- 
bert Caftley, of Worfhip-fquare, near Moor- 
fields, Middlefex, horfe-dealer. John 
Thompfon, of Piymouth Dock, linen-dra- 
per. John Babb, Samuel Cooper, and 
Robert Brewin, of Leadenhall-itreet, ho- 
fiers. Phineas Jacob, late of the city of 
Norwich, tobacconift. John Dewhurft, of 
Auftin Friars, merchant. Jofeph Webb, 
of Bafinghall-ftreet, trunk-maker. Wil- 
liam Lomer, late of Gofport, grocer and 
baker. William Bulkley and Thomas 
Cresfbyre, of Salford in Lancafhire, mer- 
chants. Thomas Harrington and Thomus 
Taylor, of Clark’s-court, Bifhop/gate-ftreet, 
London, dealers in wool. Jonathan Hayne, 
of Thornhaugh-ftreet, in the parith of 
St. Giles inthe Fields, Middlelex, apothe- 
cary. Henry Billington, of Great Ruffel- 
freet, Covent-Garden, Middletex, mercer. 
Law Kemp, now or late of Maiditone, 
Kent, tanner. Arthur Bafliford, of Man- 
cheftsr, in the county of Lancefter, mnflin 
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manufaCturer. Robert Nichol, late of 
Stanwix, in the county of Cumberland, 
carpenter. Jofeph Browning, of Leaten- 
hall-ftreet, London, hardwareman. John 
Kennworthy, of Manchefter, cornfactor. 
Wm. Reed, late Firft Mate of the Latccl- 
les Eaft Indiaman, mariner. Samuel Wal- 
lis, of New-ftreet, Bandy-leg-walk, South- 
wark, Surry, carpenter. Benjamin Sigfton, 
of Beverley, Yorkthire, fpirit-merchaur. 
John Watts, of liverpool, Lancafter, liquior- 
dealer. James Sperfhott, of the parith of 
Merther, in the county of Cornwall, flour- 
factor. James Gibfon, of Globe yard, 
Wapping, carpenter. Thomas Silk, lite 
of London Wali, in the parifh of St. 
Alphage, London, plaifterer.. Thomas 
Hyde, of the town of Pool, merchant. 
George Davis, of the city of Bath, in 
the county of Somerfet, banker. James 
Garden, of Love-lane, Aldermanbury, 
London, fa&tor. Ralph Chambers, of 
Long Acre, fadler. Edward Barry, of 
Long Acre, upholfterer. George Cle- 
mentfon, of St. John’s-ftreet, Middlelex, 
man’s mercer. Thomas Mallefon, of 
Cornhill, London, filverfmith. Michaet 
Carver, of Birmingham, button-maker. 
Edward Colcott, of Northleigh, Oxford- 
fhire, maltftcr. John Green, of Aughton, 
Lancafhire, cornfactor. Richard Taylor, 
Ruffelt-ftreet, Covent-garden, linendraper. 
Tho. Mafon, late of Birmingham, baker. 
John Grenfell, of St. Ive’s, in the county 
of Cornwall, grocer. Jofepi Rider, late of 
Levenfhulme, in the county of Lancatter, 
cotton-{pinner. Jas. Radcliffe and Charles 
Smethurft, of Oldham, in the parith of 
Preftwich, in the county palantine of Lan- 
cafter, cotton-manufacturers. Villiaia 
Morgan, of Portfmouth, Hants, ljnen-dra- 
per. Thomas Down, of Bedfordbury Co- 
vent-garden, Middlefex, woolien-draper. 
Charles Derecourt, now or late of the city 
of Briftol, wine-merchant. Wm. Harvey, 
of Falmouth, Cornwall, grocer. Richard 
Cooke, uf Liverpool, mercer. Selby Potts, 
of the Adelphi, Middlefex, coal-merchant. 
Jofeph Smith, of Lombard-ftreet, London, 
goldfmith. Ralph Jennings and Thomas 
Griffith, of the city of Bath, jewellers and 
toymen. Win. Welt, of Golport, county 
of Southampton, brafier. Wm. Warwick, 
of Birmingham, buckle-maker. Joteph 
Scott, of Nether-row parith of Caloeck 
Cumberland, dealer and chapman. Peter 
Sidebottom, late of Great Portland-ftrect, 
in the parith of St. Mary-le-bonne, in the 
county of Middlefex, ironmonger. Peter 
Murphy, of Manchefter, in the county of. 
Lancafter, mufiin - manufacturer. Hugi 
Muir, of Liverpool, in the county of Lan- 
cafter, grocer. William Pyke, now or iate 
of Bridgwater, in the county of Somertez, 
merchant. Jchn Sifcotti, of Queen-itreet, 
Golden-iquare, in the county of Middlctex, 
taymaker. Heary Tonkin, Jate of Goi- 
port, inthe county of ilants, innholusr. 
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